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TuereE are very few persons who have read the title of this 
novel, but would immediately suspect that its hero was 
a noble bard, whose exile from the land of his fathers is a 
source of sincere regret to the adinirers of his genius; and 
there are very few who would not condemn any attempt to 
drag those domestic circumstances, which ought ever to 
be concealed, wantonly before the public; such, however, 
need be under no apprehensions, for although,—by the 
title,—the apparent mystery of there being no publisher's 
name,—and the ‘ puff direct,’ which has stated that *‘ Ha- 
rold the Exile will contain the memoirs of a noble Lord,’ 
we Canassure our readers, it is purely a work of fiction; and 
that, although the Harold of the novel presents the wreck 
of a noble mind o’erthrown, and, in the feelings which per- 
vade his too sensible heart, may bear some likeness to the 
real Childe Harolde, yet the means by which their ruin 
has been accomplished, bears not the slightest resem- 
blance, nor is there one circumstance in their lives that is 
similar, so far as we are acquainted with them. 

Having said what the novel is not, we now proceed to 
state shortly what it is, which we shall do by a brief sketch 
of the story. In some ‘ Introductory Letters,’ dated from 
the Lake of Geneva, a young lady gives an account of 
her having seen a young gentleman, whose air announced 
him above the common class, young and handsome, but 
whose countenance had an expression of the deepest melan- 
choly; here he lived in solitude, like a second ‘ Stranger,’ 
and only known by his acts of kindness and generosity to 
the poor, and avoiding all intercourse with the many res- 
pectable families that resided in the neighbourhood. At 
length, he met with Alicia, our fair correspondent, who 
gained his confidence, and to her he confided the painful 
memoirs of his life, which are narrated in these volumes. 

Harold was the sole heir of a noble family, which had 
long resided in the vale of Towy, in Caermarthenshire ; 
his father died while he was very young, and his mother, 
though of amiable character and irreproachable conduct, 
did not possess sufficient strength of mind to direct and 
restrain the strengthening passion, and prune the too exu- 
berant mind of the youthful Harold, who was placed ina 
large public seminary, where his mind was plentifully 
stored with the classic lore of Greece and Rome, while 
morality and religion were but little cultivated. Here he 
discovered his genius and his love of the muses. At the 
age of nineteen, he was sent to Oxford, where he formed 
4n acquaintance in the person of Edward Berrington, the 
eldest son of a baronet, which was the bane of his future 


life, Berrington was a young man of amiable and fas- 
OL. 


Harold the Exile. 


12mo, pp. 918. 





cinating manners, but dissipated ; and he was too fortu- 
nate in prevailing on Harold to accompany hin in some 
of his excesses, About this time, a circumstance occurred 
most interesting to the future life of Lord Harold; a 
young lady, Miss Gabrielle Montgomery, whose parents, 
now no more, had consigned her to the care of Lady Ha- 
rold, was looked upon as a fit match for her sou. Gabrielle 
was beautiful beyond description, and accomplished as 
she was lovely ; Haro!d saw her, an’! they mutually loved 
each other, when the basilisk he cherished in his bosom 
laid the plan for his destruction, Berrington was intro- 
duced to Lady Harold and Miss Montgomery, as the fa- 
voured friend of Harold, and, by his agreeable manners 
and insinuating address, he found no difficulty, having 
been once introduced, of rendering himself a welcome vi- 
sitor; it was then that, bankrupt in fortune and seeing 
an heiress with a splendid fortune before him, he sought, 
by all the means in his power, to undermine Harold in 
her affections, and in this he was too fortunate; the 
thoughtless Harold was seduced into errors in which bis 
heart never participated, and which were painted in their 
inost aggravated form to the unsuspecting Gabrielle, Ha- 
rold observed a change in the manner of lis soul's idol, 
and as he had no other friend but Berrington, he disclosed 
to him his feelings; the villain thus in the confidence of 
both parties, carried on his scheme without suspicion, and 
prevailed on Harold to accompany him to Sieily, where 
he was ordered with his regiment, assuring him that it 
would be the best means of regaining hin the lost affec- 
tions of Gabrielle. In Sicily, Berrington met with the 
Countess of Marchmont, a lady of excessive beauty, but 
by no means proverbial for conjugal fidelity ; Lord HMa- 
rold was introduced to her, and seemed to be a conquest 
too noble for her not toattempt; Harold, however, had still 
no recollections but those of his far distant Gabrielle, and 
he wrote to her frequently but without any answer, his 
letters having been intercepted by Berrington, who was 
soon afterwards ordered with despatches for Fugland, and 
was himself charged with a letter, by Harold, with an 
injunction to deliver it to Miss Montgomery. Soon after 
Berrington’s departure, Harold received a letter from his 
mother, pressing him immediately to return to England, 
but, owing to some unavoidable delays, he did not reach 
it until Miss Montgomery had become the wile of the 
artful Berrington. The feelings of Harold, on hearing this 
intelligence from his mother, are powerfully described :— 

‘ The whole world appeared now to Harold to be composed 
only of beings as faithless as Gabrielle, as peifidious as Ber- 
rington: and, under the influence of disappointed feeling, he 
fancied that he cordially hated all mankind ; but it was only 
fancy; his heart was still alive to the power of nature and of 
humanity: but he loved to vent its bitterness in invectives 
foreign to his genuine sentiments, and spoke the language of 
misanthropy, while his conduct disowned its influence. Other 
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consequences, however, followed the event which had so | 
cruelly blasted Harold’s hopes and prospects, that were me | 
serious in their effects. ‘The naturally pensive turn of his | 
inind was deepened into an habitual melancholy by reflections | 
on the hoppiness he had lost, and the impossibility of its ever | 
again being recovered. ‘That brilliant imagination, which | 
had colouied every object with its own delightful hues, now | 
| 
} 
! 
| 


indulged ouly in portraitures as gloomy as his fate. His man- 
ners were tinctured, in some degree, by the tone of his mind, 
aud the latter, restless and unsettled, could no longer relish 
those calin delights which are the usual attendants on a tran- 
quil state of feeling. ‘The effect of excessive grief is very dif- 
ferent on different minds; for, while it softens some almost to 
weakness, it creates in others of a superior cast a stern gran- 
deur of sentiment, a proud and solitary spirit of endurance, 
that scorns complaint, and broods in silent unparticipated 
ane@uish over irremediable woes. Such was the present state 
of Harold’s mind. 

‘The delightful beam which had illumined his path and 
pointed his way to happiness, was now for ever extinguished, 
and blighted affection had left a dreary vacuity of heart, a 
cheerless apathy of feeling, which rendered existence a scene 
of visionary and insipid joys. His present situation, by con- 
tiiually reviving the recollection of happier days, served to 
impress the contrast more forcibly upon his mind. Every 
object around him, every scene with which the lavish hand of 
nature had decorated his paternal abode, spoke and breathed 
vf Gabrielle. But it was (sabrielle perjured and losing in the 
arms of another all remembrance of him, and tortured me- 
mory shrunk in agony from the recollections by which it was 
every where pursued. Wearied of himself, ae allaround, 
Harold would have tled from the spot so painful to every feel- 
ing, could he have summoned resolution for the effort, or de- 
termined Whither to direct his course; but there was no 
inotive sufficiently strong to influence his choice, and he still 
continued in a state of indecision, when a letter from Lord 


Marchmont roused him from his torpor, and fixed his wander- 
ing resolution,’ 


This letter was to request him to meet Lady March- 
mont and her children, at Falmouth, and escort them to 
his country seat ; this he determined to do, though warned 
by his mother of the danger to which it would subject 
him. On the arrival of Lord Marchmont at his country 
seat, the Countess gave a grand entertainment and a mas- 
querade, in which she prevailed on Harold to attend in 
the character of Alcibiades, while she appeared as a Gre- 
clan nymph, 


¢ To those who are conversant with such scenes, it wi!l be 
sufficient to observe, that this differed in no material respect 
from others of the same description. There was the same 
heterogeneous mixture of characters badly selected and ill 
sustained, which are to be seen elsewhere. Sultanas without 
dignity, and nuns without devotion, Apollos that did not re- 
semble him of Belvidere; Corydons, whose flocks must have 
been sought for in the vicinity of St. James’s. Here some 
fashionable demirep, already past her prime, glided under the 
resemblance of a Sylph. There ‘a most potent grave and 
reverend Senator,” sported as a harlequin, and in another 
part, a friar’s cowl enveloped the curled and scented locks of 
a profligate sprig of nobility. All the characters of classic 
table and gothic romance were put in requisition for the occa- 
ston, and the deitiesof Homer, and the heroes of Walter Scott, 
might here be seen in propria persona, while the intermediate 
space was filled up with a motley crowd of flower- girls, fruit- 
women, Savoyards, and natives of all countries under Heaven. 

‘Some of the characters, however, were well adapted, and 
supported with spirit, among which might be nolaled those 
of two gentlemen of sporting celebrity, in the dress of state 
coachmen, who spoke and moved, and looked the very beings 
they appeared; but as these amatcurs were well known fre- 
quently to adopt the same manners and costume on other 


occasions, it was considered as a matter of doubt whether the 
present was to be regarded as a real or an assumed character.’ 


At this masquerade, Mrs. Berrington, who, with her 
husband, lived at a short distance, appeared as Ariel, with 
Prospero, Miranda, Ferdinand, and two attending spirits, 
all habited in appropriate costume ; Ariel watched the 
opportunity of finding Harold alone, touched his shoulder, 
and, ere he had time to recover himself from his surprize, 
sang the following, adapted to Moore’s beautiful me. 
lody:— 

‘Fly, oh, fly! the fatal bower, 
Where poisons lurk in every flower, 
W here syren looks and words beguiling, 
Deadly fair, and falsely smiling, 
Lure thy steps to stray. 
Sorrow’s tears the rose-buds stain, 
And memory’s thorns alone remain, 
‘Then wherefore longer stay ? 
‘Fly, oh, fly! while yet ’tis time, 
The rose may wither inits prime, 
And brightest eyes their tears bestowing, 
Ne’er again shall see it blowing, 
Thrown despised away, 
All its blasted sweets forgot ; 
Oh, think that such may be thy lot, 
And make no more delay.’ 


Notwithstanding the lengthened resistance of Harold, 
the seductive arts of Lady Marchmont prevailed, and, ¢ in 
one of those unguarded moments wheu his better angel 
slept, Harold fell from the honour he had hitherto preserved 
unsullied ; violated the ties of hospitality and friendship ; 
and opened for himself'a source of misery, which was des- 
tined to overshadow the brightest horizon of Ins future 
years,’ He soon became sensible of the error into which 
he had fallen, and vowed, that in future, Lady March- 
mont must expect nothing but his friendship; an acci- 
dental interview with Mrs. Berrington did nothing to re- 
store his peace of mind, and he became the most wretched 
of mortals; while she was scarcely less so, as her husband, 
soon after her marriage, threw off the mask, and disco- 
vered the profligate and the libertine. 

At the town house of Col. Leslie the uncle of Ga- 
brielle, Harold met her, and, at her desire, restored a mi- 
niature of her, which he still wore in his bosom. The con- 
duct of Berrington, and regrets for Harold, preyed on the 
mind of Gabrielle, and her health was so much on the 
decline, that a visit to her native air, Sicily, was recom- 
inended, as the only means of restoring her. Hither, accom- 
panied by Col. Leslie and Charlotte Berrington, ler hus- 
band’s sister, an amiable girl, she repaired, but her consti- 
tution was too much shattered to be renovated, and she 
expressed a wish to see Harold; this being communicated 
by Col. Leslie, he lost no time in hastening to Sicily, saw 
Gabrielle, and learned from her the perfidy by which Ber- 
rington had accomplished their ruin, and having given 
him her minature, and conjured him to fly from the se- 
ducing blandishments of the Countess Marchmont, the 
amiable and affectionate Gabrielle breathed her last. 

Harold returned to England, and was, at the requestof 
his mother, who was anxieus to see a_ noble line perpe- 
tuated, induced to pay attention to Lady Emily Desmond, 
the beautiful sister of the Earl of Temora, who, for three 
years, had cherished the most ardent passion for him; 
Lady Desmond was second in beauty and accomplishe 





ment to Miss Montgomery only, and, after many strug- 
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sles, an obedience to the will of his mother, induced Ha- 
old to marry her; but his misfortunes did not terminate 
here, for, on the nuptial day, his mother was taken ill, and 
survived but a few weeks. The dispositions of Harold and 
his wife were somewhat dissimilar, although he would sa- 
crifice every thing to render her happy; but, unfortunately, 
lie met Lady Marchmont, and although she failed in in- 
ducing him to renew their guilt, she prevailed on him to 


visit her for ‘herreputation’ssake ;’ this came to the ears of 


Lady Emily, who, for some time, would not believe the 
rumours on this head, until, one evening, she, in disguise, 
saw him enter the house; on turning away, she met with 
Fitzalbin, a young officer, the most intimate friend of her 
brother, who saw her home, and ultimately she avowed to 
him her errand. Harold became jealous of Fitzalbin, 
through the artifice of the Countess of Marchmont, called 
him out, and Fitzalbin fell,—flight became necessary, he 
consulted Lady Marchmont, who prevailed on his fears to 
conceal him at a friend’s Fouse, where, in the evening, she 
met him, to state that Fitzalbin was dead; here she was 
followed by her husband, who reproached her with intide- 
lity, and declared she should never again enter his house. 
Lady M. endeavoured to prevail on Harold to fly with her 
to the continent, but in vain, for he burst from the house 
and hastened to leave the kingdom. At Calais he re- 
inained some time, and accidentally met with Col, Leslie, 
who had come toseek him, and to whom he unbosomed all 
lus griefs; and who enforced his return to England, as 
Fitzalbin was recovered, and he doubted not a reconcilia- 
tion with his wife, Lady Emily Harold. The Earl of Te- 
mora had become acquainted with all the reports of Ha- 
rold’s profligacy, and which, coupled with his flight, de- 
termmed him to take his sister to their family mansion, in 
[reland, and to prevent her husband ever seeing her again, 
so that when Harold and Col. Leslie reached town, the 
Earl of Temora and Lady Emily had left it a month, 
Letters for Lord Harold were left by each of them ; that 
of the earl reproaching him severely; and Lady Emily, in 
more gentle terms, expressing the determination of her- 
self and her friends that they should never see each other 
agains This was the death blow to the wounded soul of 
Harold, who, however disdained to intreat a reconcilia- 
tion, or to justify himself from the foul calumnies which 
had poisoned the mind of Emily. Lord Harold, soon after- 
wards paid a visit to Fitzalbin, and received his pardon 
for his unjust suspicions, and having preseuted him with a 
letter, not to be opened until he reached India, (where he 
was then going,) which contained a draft for 50001., Harold 
visited ¢ the hall of his fathers,’ and then quitted his native 
land for ever. The Earl of Marchmont instituted an ac- 
tion against him, and recovered 10,0001. damages, and the 
hews of which reached him when residing on the banks of 
the Lake of Geneva, but he quitted here as soon as he had 
made Alicia acquainted with his history, lest a new attach~- 
ment should bring new misery to the already distracted 
inind of the too sensible and heart-broken Harold. 

_ Such is the outline of a tale, sufficiently interesting in 
itself, and written with spirit, which did dot need the con- 
temptible trick of attempting to impose it on the public 
as the memoirs of a real character, and that too, a noble- 
man, whose rank, genius, and misfortunes, ought to have 
protected him from such an insult. ‘ 
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Peter's Letters to his Ainsfolk. Second Edition. 
Svo, Pp. 1O47. Edinburgh, Is), 
Who is Peter Morris, M.D. of Pensharpe Hall, Abe- 


rystwith, who, in one trip to Scotland, is able to ucquire so 
accurate a knowledge of the Inanners and customs of the 
country, and of the talents and genius of its natives,—who 
dedicates his work to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, and 
writes an € Epistle Liminary’ to Mr. Davies, the booksel- 
ler, with whom he claims an intimate acquaintance ? 
This, though a very natural question, is one which we 
cannot answer, for Peter Morris, in spite of his disguised 
name and grisly portrait, prefixed to the work, is one of 
those unknown gentlemen in Scotland, who, possessing 
talents above the ordinary deseription, inbance their itn 
portance by the mystery in which they veil themselves, and 
the success with which they are concealed, while an indus- 
triously circulated whisper attributes them all to Scotia's 
favourite bard. This is, in fact, a mere money-making 
expedient, and whatever reasous Mr. Walter Seott may 
have for not avowing what he writes, or for not disavowiny 
what he does not write, we feel persuaded, that there ure 
‘ten Richmonds in the field,’ and that not one-half of the 
works attributed to him, have been written by Mr. Scott, 
or by any single individual. 

A series of letters, under the title of this work, appeared 
for several successive months, in Dlackwood's Magazine, 
and excited considerable interest ; they were afterwards 
collected with additions, aud have now in a second edition, 
extended to three volumes, Whoever the ineognito may 
he discovered to be, he is a very shrewd, lively, and intel- 
ligent writer, whose acquaiutance with Scottish man- 
ners, could only be acquired by a native, or one long resi- 
dent among them, and whose knowledge of the leading 
characters of the present day in Scotland, bespeaks him to 
be one of them. Peter indeed, seems to lave left nothing 
untouched, but in the course of his seventy-seven letters, 
has noticed every thing relating to the arts, sciences, lite- 
rature, manners, and customs of Scotland; on a few ot 
these subjects, we shall select some extracts, 

A description of the triennial dinner in commemoration 
of Burns, affords a fine opportumty for sketching the 
principal literati of Scotland, and he condemus with 
becoming warmth, the elaborate attack formerly made on 
the plebeian bard, by Mr. Jethrey, who was present at this 
meeting, and in some degree made the amende honorable ; 
indeed our author is so much an admirer of this celebrated 
poet, that he says ‘I think no man should be allowed to 
say any thing about Burns, who has not joined in this 
chorus, although timber-tuned, and sat tll daylight, 
although married.” Mr. Hogg, better known as the 
Ettrick shepherd, was also there, and, oa being compli 
mented and his health drank, rose and said, * Pve aye 
been vera proud, gentlemen, to be a Scots poet—aud I 
was never sae proud o't as Lam just poo.” Our author's 
description of the self-tutored ‘ herd on the yarrew,’ who 
had turned from champaigne to indulge in lis favourite 
liquor whiskey, is worth transcribing :— 


3 vols, 


‘A man may, now and then, adopt a change of liquor with 
advantage ; but, upon the whole, [like better to see people 
‘stick to their vocation.”’? I think nothing can be a more 
pitiable sight than a French count on his travels, striving to 
look pleased’ over a bumper of strong port; and an Oxford 
doctor of divinity looks almost as much like a fish out of 
water, when he 1s constrained to put up with the best claret 
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;: the world. In like manner, it would have tended very 
tnuch to disturb my notions of propriety, had I found the 
Fttrick shepherd drinking champaigne or hock. It would 
Lave been a sin against keeping with such a face as he has. 
Although for some time past he has spent a considerable por- 
tion of every year, in excellent, even in refined society, the 
external appearance of the man can have undergone very 
little change since he was ‘a herd on Yarrow.” His face 
and hands are still as brown as if he lived entirely sub dio. 
His very hair has a coarse stringiness about it, which proves, 
beyond dispute, its utter ignorance of all the arts of the fri- 
seur; and hangs in playful whips and cords about his ears, In 
a style of the most perfect innocence imaginable. His mouth, 
which, when he smiles, nearly cuts the totality of his face in 
twain, is an object that would make the Chevalier Ruspini die 
with indignation ; for his teeth have been allowed to grow 
where they listed, and as they listed, presenting more reseim- 
biance, in arrangement, (and colour too,) to a body of 
crouching sharp-shooters, than to any more regular species of 
array. The etfect of a forehead, towering with a true poetic 
gvandeur above such features as these, and of an eye that illu- 
tuinates their surface with the genuine lightnings of genius,— 


‘an eye ghat, under brows 
Shaggy and deep, has meanings, which are brought 
From ‘years of youth, . 
these are things which I cannot so easily transfer to my paper. 
Upon the whole, his exterior reminded me very much of some 
of Wordsworth’s descriptions of his Pedlar :— 





—-——-‘* plain his garb, 
Such as might suit a rustic sire, prepared 
For sabbath duties ; vet he is a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark. 
Active and nervous is his gait. His limbs 
And his whole figure breathe inte!ligence.”’’ 


The character of Davin Hume is ably drawn, and the 
reflections on his monument those of a philosopher and a 
moralist. Mr. Hume was interred in a churchyard, on 
the slope of the Calton Hill, near Edinburgh :— 


‘ The philosopher reposes on the very margin of the rock, 
and above him his friends have erected a round tower, which, 
although in itself not very large, derives, like the Observatory 
on the other side, an infinite advantage from the nature of the 
ground on which it is placed, and is, in fact, one of the chief 
land-marks in every view ofthe city. In its form it is quite 
simple, and the flat roof and single urn in front, give it a very 
classical effect. Already lichens and ferns and wall-flowers 
begin to creep over the surface, and a solitary willow-bush 
drops its long slender leaves over the edge of the roof, and 
breaks the outline in the air with a desolate softness. 

‘ There is no inscription, except the words ‘* David Hume ;" 
and this is just as it ought to be. One cannot turn from them, 
aad the thoughts to which they of necessity give birth, to the 
more humble names that cover the more humble tombs below 
avd around, without experiencing a strange revulsion of ideas, 
‘The simple citizen, that went through the world in a course 
of plain and quiet existence, a children, and accumulat- 
ing money to provide for them, occupies a near section of 
the same sod which covers the dust of Him, who left no pro- 
geny behind him, except that of his intellect,—ard whose 
naine must survive, in that progeny, so long as man retains any 
portion of the infirmity, or of the nobility of his nature. The 
poor man, the peasant, or the mechanic, whose laborious days 
provided him scantily with meat and raiment, and abundantly 
with sound sleep—he also has mingled his ashes with Him, 
whose body had very little share either in his wants or his 
wishes—whose spirit alone was restless and sleepless, the 
Prince of Doubters. The poor homely partner of some such 
lowly liver, the wife and the mother and the widow, whose 
existence was devoted to soothing and sharing the asperities 
vs adversity--who lived, and thought, and breathed in the | 
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aifections alone, and, perhaps, yet lives somewhere in the 
affections of her children, or her children’s children—she, too, 
whose only hope and confidence were derived from the ex. 
pectation of another life—she sleeps close beside one who 
walked upon the earth, not to feel, but to speculate, and was 
content to descend into her bosom, with scarcely one ray of 
hope beyond the dark and enduring sleep of nothingness, 

« These grassy heaps lie amicably close, 

Said I, like surges heaving in the wind, 

Upon the surface of a mountain’s pool.””— 
Death, like misery, ‘ makes us acquainted with strange bed. 
fellows.”? But surely never was a scene of strange juxta. 
position more pregnant with lessons of thoughtfulness than 
this.’ 

Dr. Morris condemns the slovenliness of the Scottish 
students, and he is no friend to the female fashions of the 
present age, when ‘every woman in Britain looks as if her 
clothes were hung about her neck by a peg;’ and the 
Spartan exposure of the leg, now so much in fashion, |e 
thinks ‘ the most unwise thing in the whole world; for guy 
person can tell well enough, from the shape of the foot 
and ancle, whether the limb be or not handsome,’ an¢ 
especially as ¢ more limbs would gain by being concealed 
than by being exposed.” The doctor denies the Scotci 
the pre-eminence in dancing, which they boast ; if the test 
of good dancing were activity, there is, indeed, no ques- 
tion, the northern beaux and belles might justly claim pre- 
eminence over the south, but they are ignorant of dancing 
as a science, either in the use of their legs, arms, or ¢ the 
undulation of the back;’ but in the indigenous dances of 
the country, above all in the reel, he allows them to excel. 
The waltz has made little progress in the north, and Peter 
very justly observes, ‘ that it might have been as well, had 
we of the south been equally shy of the importation,’ 

Ina rout which the doctor attended, we have a lively 
description of the bas-bleus of Edinburgh. Mr. Jeffrey, 
the able editor of the Edinburgh Review, was there, and, 
although he received visitors at his own house ‘ina green 
jacket, grey worsted pantaloons, and hessian boots, and 4 
black silk handkerchief,’ yet at the rout he was very smartly 
dressed, ¢ in short, he was more of a dandy,’ says Peter, 
‘than any great author I ever saw,—always excepting 
Tom Moore and David Williams.’ After being tor 
mented at the rout by a ¢ young lady thumping on the 
piano forte’ some of the beautiful airs of Mozart's Don 
Giovanni, in which that divine master-piece was murdered, 
Peter sought more rational amusement :— 


ed 





‘ After this blessed consummation had restored to us the 
free use of our limbs and tongues, (Isay free—for, in spite 0! 
nods and whispers of rebuke, adininistered by some of the 
Cowagers, our silence had never been much more complete 
than the music merited,) I joined a small party, which ha¢ 
gradually clustered around Mr. J——, and soon found the! 
the redoubtable critic had been so unfortunate as to fall int 
an ambush laid to entrap him by a skilful party of blue-stock- 
ing t?railleures. ‘Tiere he was pinioned up against the wall, 
and listening with greater expression of misery than { should 
have supposed to be compatible with his pococurante dis 
position to the hints of one, the remarks of another, the sus’ 
gestion of a third, the rebuke of a fourth, the dissertation of 4 
fifth, and last, not least, in this cruel catalogue of inflictions, 
the question of a sixth. ‘* Well now, Mr. J , don’t you 
agree with me, in being decidedly of opinion, that Mr.S— 
is the true author of the Tales of My Vandlord > O Lord!= 
they’re so like Mr. S——, some of the stories—one could a!- 
mest believe one heard him telling them. Could not you 4 








the same, Mr, Jam—e?” The shrug of ineffable derisio® 
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«hich Mr. J-——vainly endeavoured to keep down, in making 
ome inaudible reply of two syllables to this, did not a whit 
dismay another, who forthwith began to ply him with query 
‘pon query, about the conduct of Lord B——, in deserting 
\-< wife—and whether or not, he (Mr. J—=,) considered it 
skely, that Lord  —had had himself, (Lord B—,) in his 
eye, in drawing the character of the Corsair—‘‘ and oh, now 
\fr. J—. don’t you think Gulnare so romantic aname? [| 
wish I had been christened Gulnare. Can people change 
theirnames, Mr. J , without an estate ?”—** Why, yes, 
ma’m,’ replied the critic—after a most malicious pause, “ by 
being married.” * * * * “ Mr. J ”’ exclaimed a fierce 
looking damsel with a mop head—* I insist upon hearing if 
vou have read Peter Bell—will you ever be convinced? Shall 
1 ever be able to persuade you? Can you deny the beauty of 
the white sapling—‘ as white as cream?’ Can you be blind 
to the pathetic incident of the poor ass kneeling under the 
blows of the cruel, hard-hearted, odious Peter? Can you be 
blind to the charm of the boat?’’’ ’ 

«« Why—oh—the laker has made a good deal of his tub— 
‘ Twin sister to the Crescent- Moon.’ 

««¢ Ah! naughtv man, you are incorrigible—I’ll go speak 
to Mr. W—n..”’’ 








Mr. Jeffrey’s talents as a writer are well known, but 
we * southerns,’ are not so well acquainted with him in his 
profession, although he is the most eminent barrister at the 
Scottish bar; we will, therefore, quote our friend Peter on 
this subject :— 


‘[ have already described Mr. Jeffrey's appearance to you so 

often, that [ need not say any thing in addition here, although 
it is inthe parliament house certainly that his features assume 
their most powerful expression, and that, upon the whole, the 
exterior of this remarkable man is seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. When not pleading in one or other of the courts, or 
before the ordinary, he may commonly be seen standing in 
some corner, entertaining or entertained by such wit as suits 
the atmosphere of the place; but it is seldom that his occu- 
pations permit him to remain long in any such position. Ever 
and anon his lively conversation is interrupted by some un- 
dertaker-faced solicitor, or perhaps by some hot bustling ex- 
quisite clerk, who comes to announce the opening of some 
new debate. at whichthe presence of Mr. Jeffrey is necessary ; 
and away he darts like lightning to the indicated region, 
cleaving his way through the surrounding crowd with irresisti- 
ble alacrity,—the more clumsy or more grave doer that had 
set him in motion, vainly puffing and elbowing to keep close 
in his wake. A few seconds have scarcely elapsed, till you 
hear the sharp, shrill, but deep-toned trumpet of his voice, 
lifting itself in some far-off corner, high over the discordant 
Babel that intervenes—period following period in one un- 
broken chain of sound, as if its links had had no beginning, 
and were to have no end. 
_ *T have told you in a former letter, that his pronunciation 
is wretched—it 1s a mixture of provincial English with undig- 
nified Scotch, altogether snappish and offensive, and which 
would be quite sufficient to render the elocution of a more 
ordinary man utterly disgusting; but the flow of his elo- 
quence is so overpoweringly rapid, so unweariedly energetic, 
So entirely unlike every other man’s mode of speaking, that 
the pronunciation of the particular words is quite lost to one’s 
view, inthe midst of that continual effort which is required, in 
order to make the understanding, even the ear of the listener, 
keep pace with the glowing velocity of the declamation. His 
words come more profusely than words ever came before, and 
yetit seems as if they were quite unable to follow, passibus 
€quis, the still more amazing speed of his thought. You sit, 
while minute follows minute uncounted and unheeded, in a 
state of painful excitation, as if you were in a room over- 
lighted with gas, or close under the crash of a whole pealing 
orchestra. 


‘This astonishing fluency and vivacity, if possessed by a per- 











son of very inferior talents, might for a little be sufficient to 
create an illusion in his favour: and I have heard that such 
things have been = Butthe more you can overcome the eflect 
ot Mr. Jeffrey’s dazzling rapidity, and concentrate your at- 
tention on the ideas embodied with such supernatural freitins : 
the greater will be your admiration. It is impossible to con- 
ceive the existence of a more fertile teeming intellect. The 
Hood of his illustration seems to be at all times rioting up to 
the very brin—yet he cominands and restrains it with equal 
strength and skill; or, if it does boil over fora moment. jt 
spreads such a richness all around, that it is impossible to tind 
fault with its extravagance. Surely never was such a luxuriant 
‘* copia fandi,’”’? united with so much terseness of th mgt, 
and brilliancy of imagination, and managed with so much un- 
conscious, almost instinctive ease. If he be not the most de- 
lightful, he is certainly by far the most wonderful of speakers ” 


Of Edinburgh booksellersthere is much which it would 
require a local knowledge of them fully to estimate, bar 
of booksellers, generally, Peter speaks very flatteringly :— 

‘Your bookseller, however ignorant he may be in many 
respects, always smells of the shop—and that which is a sar- 
casm, when said of any other man, is the highest of compli- 
ments when applied to him. Inthe way of his trade, more- 
over, he must continually come into contact with his e. to. 
mers and employers, of a class quite superios to those whe 
frequent any other shop in the street—yes, or warehou 
counting-house either. Ulis talk isnot with the ignorant b; 
multitude, but with the elite of the Genus Hunanum, the 
Prima Virorum, as Lucretius hath it—the wise and the witty 
ones of the earth. Instead of haggling over the counters 
with a smooth-faced miss or master, about some piece of fop- 
pish finery, or disputing with some rade, boisterous, coarse- 
minded dealer, about casks or tuns, or ship loads of rus, 
sugar, or timber—the bibliopole retires into some sequestered 
little speak-a-word nook, and seats himself beside some ee: 
ous and refined author, or more serious aud more refined au- 
thoress, to decide or pronounce upon the merit of some | 
fant tragedy, epic poem, sermon, or romance—or he takes his 
stand in the centre of his outer court, and publishes to the 
Geatiles, with a loud voice, the praises of some new publi 
tion gone forth, or about to go forth, trom his penetralia, tothe 
illumination of the woild. What an air of intelligence 15 
breathed upon this man, from the surface of the universe in 
which he moves! It is as impossible for a bookseller to be 
devoid of taste and knowledge—some flavour at least—as ti: 
for a collier to have a white skin, or a miller to want one.’ 


If we have been so fortunate in our extracts from this 
interesting work as we could wish, our readers will not 
regret our extending a notice of it to our bext number, 


PPP PEEEBEBEBDOBOELELEPELEPL*OULEETF 


The Influence of Wealth on Human [Happiness : a Poem. 
In three Cantos. By the Rev. W. P. Macdonald, 
late Chaplain of the Regiment of Roll. l2mo, pp. 
180. London, 1819. 


In the preface, Mr. Macdonald expresses his surprise 
that money, the powerful influence of which ou the cou- 
duct of man isso remarkable, has been hitherto overlooked 
asa subject for a poem, by all fine writers, ancient or 
modern; but as‘ he best can paint itwho has felt it mos. 
and poets have never been proverbial for their wealth, 1 
is not to be wondered at that none of them have under- 
taken to eulogize ‘the yellow slave,’ which our immortal 
Shakespeare says,— 

‘Will knit and break religions; bless the accursed, 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d ; place thieves 

And give them title, knee, and approbation 

With senators on the bench,’ 
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Or, as another poet has with equal force expressed it :— 


‘ Money, it opens 
Locks, draws curtains, buys wit, sells honesty, 
Keeps courts, fights quarrels, pulls down churches, 
And builds alims-houses.’ 


Thus, although there has been no work professedly 
composed on the power of money, yet there have been 
many poets who have known its influence, and not a few, 
[ fear, who have felt its want, 

This poem is divided into three cantos; the first treats 
of money’s physical reign, or the wonders it works by its 
influence on the visible world; the second, money’s,men- 
tal eign, or the evils it causes by its influence on the 
mind and morals; and the third and last canto is on 
money’s rational and beneficent reign, or the good it pro- 
duces by its influence in our dealings ; and all these sub- 
jects are treated with considerable poetical judgment, in 
a clear, succinet, and connected manner. It will not be 
expected that we should follow our author in the progress 
of his poem; we shall, therefore, select a few passages, 
and such as can most easily be detached, or which present 
in themselves distinct sketches ; the neglect of genius in- 
stanced in the case of Burns is thus happily noticed :— 


‘Thou too, thy Caledonia’s boast and shame, 
As better known, great Burns, neglected bard! 
Had’st long, with all thy native strength, to strive, 
Ere through the more than mists autumnal roll’d 
l'rom mountain’s side along the lowly vale, 
Escap’d at length thy flaming disk appear’d ; 
And caught th’ admiring gaze. ‘The gaze was all. 
The wealthy noble tribe but wond’ring view’d 
The glorious phenomen from darkness sprung : 
Nor cheer’d him in his course. He from the sight 
Indignant plung’d amidst the thickest clouds, 
And hurried headlong, ere his noon tide won, 
His careless flight down to his sudden close. 
Nor boots the vain regret, so keenly felt, 
Of his departed worth: boots nought too late 
The likeness sketch’d, the bust and statue rais’d, 
His much lamented meim’ry to recall. 
Nor ev’n what more must sooth his angry ghost, 
The friendly club, met annual to relieve 
His widow’s wants, and to his orphans grant 
The needful pittance, from their sire withheld. 
Not all can more his fire extinct relume, 
‘That with Horatian splendor ardent glow’d, 
aan no Mexcenas fann’d the sacred flame ; 
Or bid, so rarely seen, untimely set, 
His luminary bright its course renew. 


So wert thou slighted, Homer, king of bards ! 
When poor and sightless seen ;_ from door to door, 
With sorry mite and morsel mean repaid 

For allthy lofty strain ; that form’d, though late, 
The boast of Greece, and triumph posthumous 
Of genius bright, by Fame immortal crown’d.’ 


The character of the miser is finely portrayed :— 


‘Lo where thy secret vot’ry kneels apart 

Before thy shrine, close curtain’d from the sight, 
The miser, thy poor penitent austere ; 

Ragg’d and spare, and sleepless, while he keeps 
Thy paintul vigils; lest, should he remit 

Ought of his servile duty, paid to thee, 

Thou might’st, resenting, in some evil hour 
Sudden withdraw thy presence; nor again, 

In thine own shape returning, bless his sight. 


Ne’er hooded friar in coarser weeds was drest, 
Or fast observ’d more rigorous: ne’er denied 


Himself more nature’s cravings, and his flesh 
With wilful rigid discipline more vex’d, 
Storing ’gainst future want the present joy ; 
Than he, intent stillto thy sacred hoard, 

For worship, not for use, by him retained, 
The well sav’d mite to add: till he attract, 
And oh! might but his wish be granted soon ' 
Till he thus, bit by bit, and grain by grain, 
Attract monopoliz’d thy substance whole, 


Such all his study ; such his only wish, 

So center’d still in thee. Nor, wert thou whole 
His own bestow’d, would he not wish thee more ; 
And weep, like Macedon’s victorious youth, 
‘That, all obtain’d, not more was left to crave. 
For, though his god, thou'rt finite > but his love 
Of thee noterm or bounding limit knows. 

Ev’n age, that calmly sees each passion’s flame 
Die out successive, sole excepted thine, 

Close by thy fire is shiv’ring seen to crouch, 

And heap with wither’d hand thy blazing pile; 
That, like phosphoric glow, no genial warinth 
Can to her spare and bloodless limbs impart; 

But tempts her fancy craz’d, with gleamy shew. 
And how, when Death would seize his victim due, 
Struggles the feeble wretch against his force 
Resistless ! How to thee in vain she clings 
Adhvsive ! How, though vanquish’d, still her eye 
On thee she fixes wild! Still heaves for thee 
Her deepest sigh! her latest pang endures !’ 


Having noticed the baneful effects of money, we shall 


charity :— 


‘ Thou, Money, in her holy hand becom’st 

A renovating balm to feeble Age, 

‘That o’er the wrinkled cheek the grateful smile 
Diffuses : and, like dying lamp renew’d, 

The dim eye sudden lights with sparkling joy. 
The shield of virtue thou, stretch’d timeous forth 
By her protecting arm, to turn aside 

Seduction’s shafts, ’gainst artless innocence 

Of unsuspecting youth so deadly set. 

‘The Orphan’s stay ; the Widow’s sweet resource ; 
Sweet, as to lone benighted wand’ rer seen 

The moonbeam shooting sudden through the gloom. 
The prop of suff?ring worth, that sinks beneath 
Oppression’s crush, or bends before the blast 

Of rude misfortune; and the pow’rful charm, 

Or cure and antidote of human woe. 

Nay, in her hand thine utmost worth acquir’d, 

Of bliss eternal bought thou’rt fix’d the price : 
Sole from her sainted motive so enhance’d, 

‘Thy meanest mite secures a heav’nly crown.’ 


We confess we have been much pleased with this poem, 
which possesses many beauties, and, as a whole, is a pro- 
duction of much merit; and as our extracts will afford 
sufficient specimens of the author’s style and talents, we 
will not proceed further, but conclude by recommending 
it to our readers, who, we doubt not, will confirm the opi- 
nion we have expressed. ‘To the poem are added some ex- 
planatory notes; and a ballad, written in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, called ‘Sir Penny, or the Power of 
Money,’ from which we select one stanza :— 


‘ Penny is ane gude fellow, 

Men welcumes him in deid and saw 
Cum he never sa oft. 

He is nocht welcumit as a gest, 

But evermoir servit with the best; 
And made to sitt full soft. 
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A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily; tending to 
illustrate some Districts which have not been descrihed 
by Mr. Eustace, in his Classical Tour. By Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare, Bart. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Sir R. C. Hoare prefaces his Journal of a Tour through 
the Islands of Sicily and Malta, by a classical account of 
Sicily, drawn from the poets and prose writers who have il- 
justrated its early history by their descriptions. The tour, 
which was made in 1790, was undertaken with a view to 
admire its natural scenery, and by exploring its remains 
of antiquity, to form, in some degree, an impartial judg- 
ment of its ancient power aud splendour. Our author's 
suite, when he quitted Palermo, was as follows:— 


‘A litter with two mules, another mule carrying a driver, 
and halfa load; anda third with a whole load, namely, my 
bed, kitchen furniture, and many other articles. Also, two 
other mules, for servants ; and two campieri, as guards. For 
the litter and six mules I agreed to give two ounces a-day, and 
to the campieri twelve carlini.’ 

At Marsala, which is a handsome and populous city, 
the cathedral is adorned with sixteen very fine marble co- 
lumns, each formed of a single block, 


‘There ts a large church cut out of the rock, called the 
Madonna della Grotta, with some paintings on the walls, 
which are ascribed te the early ages of Christianity. Near 
this are immense underground quarries of stone, extending 
many miles. The steeple of the church called the Carmine, 
deserves attention, on account of a striking peculiarity, of 
which the cause has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
On ringing the bell, the whole fabric vibrates to a degree that 
is sensible to the eye: for, as the steeple is separated only a 
few inches from the wall of the church, I distinctly saw the 
motion. As the building is low, the effect is not dangerous, 
though it produces the momentary impression of an earth- 
quake.’ 


Marsala occupies a part of the ground on which stood 
the ancient Lilybwum, one of the strongest places in Si- 
cily. Our haughty countryman, Thomas a Becket, has 
the honour of being the patron saint of the city. 

In the remains of Selinunte, once the rival republic of 
Segeste, which was destroyed by Hannibal, rebuilt, and 
many centuries afterwards ruined by the Saracens, in 827, 
there are the magnificent ruins of three temples; the masses 
of stone are so immense, that it is astonishing by what 
power they were raised to the extraordinary height which 
the proportions of the temples required :— 


_ The outermost temple, towards the north, is of the old Do- 

ric order, with fluted columns and bases. The middle tem- 
ple is thesmallest, and of the same order; the columns fluted, 
but without bases. It appears to have been ornamented with 
the same number of columns as the temple of Segeste, 
namely, six in front, and fourteen at the sides, including those 
at the angles : in all thirtv-six. The circumference of each 
column is about eighteen feet, and the intercolumniations 
about ten. The other temple, towards the south, is by far the 
largest and the most stupendous fabric I have hitherto beheld. 
A few stems of the columns are standing, and one nearly of 
the original height. Inthe eastern front are the remains of 
two fluted columns, but all the rest are plain. Hence I con- 
clude, that this edifice was left in an unfinshed state, and that 
the rest of the columns were also intended to be fluted. On 
the western front is an excavation, by which two steps have 
been discovered.’ , 


Amidst the ruins of Selinunte, the eye wanders with 
astonishment over the huge masses scattered on the 


ground in the wildest confusion. In proof of their mag- 
nitude, one instance may suffice. On the ground, et 
some distance from the temples, isa stone, twenty-six feet 
in length, which, from its form, was probably intended as 
part of the architecture of the largest temple. 

Of the luxury which prevailed in the ancient city of 
Agrigentum, or Girgenti, before it was besieged by the 
Carthaginians, four hundred and six years before Christ, 
our author gives the following striking account ;— 


‘To so great a pitch did they carry their luxury, that thes 
erected tombs to the memory of the horses which gained 
prizes at the games; and even to the favourite birds of the 
young boys and girls. A native of Agrigentum, Exanetus, 
who was victor at the games, returned to the city in a chariot, 
accompanied with a numerous cavalcade, among which were 
three hundred chariots, drawn each by two uulk white steeds, 
bred at Agrigentum. The children were educated in the 
most etfeminate manner. ‘Their habits were of the fiuest and 
most expensive texture, and loaded with gold, silver, and 
jewels. At that time, the most opulent citizen was Gellias, 
who was likewise the most hospitable. Several servants were 
stationed at his doors to invite into the house all strangers who 
happened to pass. Many other citizens were distinguished 
for their hospitality,” but none exceeded Gelhias. During the 
winter season, five hundred knights of Gela, having occasion 
to traverse Agrigentum, Gellias not only received aud lodged 
them, but at their departure presented each with a cloak. 
His cellars, and the quantity of wine which they contained, 
are described as objects of astonishment. ‘The tigure of this 
generous and liberal citizen did not correspond with his cha- 
racter: he was diminutive in’ person and emaciated in 
appearance, Being sent on an embassy to the city of Centu- 
ripx, now Centorbi, on entering the assembly his mean figure 
called forth a general burst of laughter. He, however, re- 
pelled the insult with a pointed sarcasin, He told the scof- 
fers, that the Agrigentines sent their handsomest and imiost 
comely men to the illustrious cities of Sicily, but to those ot 
little or no distinction they deputed ambassadors like hin-elt, 

‘The historian afterwards describes the riches of another ct- 
tizen, Antisthenes, and his profusion on the marriage of ‘its 
daughter, 

«To such a pitch were the luxury and effeminacy of the 
meanest inhabitant grown, that, during the siege already men- 
tioned, an order was issued, restraining every citizen, who 
mounted guard in rotation, to the use of one mattress, one co- 
verlid, and two pillows. Indeed, Empedocles, the philoso- 
pher, himself an Agrigentine, has lett a pointed, but appa- 
rently just character of his countrymen: ‘ Agrigentinos ita 
wdificare, ac si perpetud_victuri, ita convivarl ac si postridie 
morituri forent.” ? 


The ruins of eleven temples, the sepulchres, and aque- 
ducts, are all that remain to attest the ancient power and 
inagnificence of Agrigentum, In the modern city, there 
is a marble sarcophagus, now used in the baptistnal font 
of the cathedral, which has been the subject of universal 
admiration; as the meaning of the sculpture, with which 
it is decorated, has been a matter of almost universal con- 
troversy -— 


‘One front represents a number of men, with dogs, horses, 
&c. preparing themselves for a chase. On the opposite side 
is the chase of the wild boar. At one end, a young man thrown 
from his chariot, the horses terrified and running in ditferent 
directions. One figure is endeavouring to step them, while 
above is the representation of a monster, whose apparition 
seems to have caused the accident. At the other end, the 
figures are all female. One is fainting, and the others endea- 





vouring to soothe her with musical instruments, &c. Some 
‘hare considered these sculptures as indicating the story of 
'Phintias, the tyrant of Agrigentum, who was wounded by a 
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wild boar in Africa. Others refer them to the story of Pha- 
dra and Ilyppolitus; and, { think with more probability, 
from the figure of the sea monster, which is introduced in the 
representation of the accident.’ 


Tn this church is a curious peculiarity :— 


‘The voice of a person speaking even in a low tone, at one 
end, is distinctly heard at the other. The discovery of this 
phenomenon is said to have been made by aman who was aeci- 
dentally near the high altar, and from thence heard the whole 
discourse of some one in tl e actof confession, at the other ex- 
tremity of the church.’ 


The once splendid city of Syracuse, which occupies so 
high a rank in the page of history, preseuts few ruins wor- 
thy the attention of the antiquary ; the temple of Minerva, 
which has for many years been used as the cathedral 

| church, is, however, ina tolerable state of preservation; 
and in the church of St. Filippo is a subterraneous pas- 
save, chiefly remarkable for a long staircase, of an inge- 
nious construction, which winds round a column:— 


‘Between the amphitheatre and the theatre are the exten- 

sive Latomia, called // Paradiso; in one of which, is the well- 
hnown cavity, termed the Ear of Dionysius. It is excavated 
in the shape of the letter S, and rises to a considerable height, 
which naturally accounts for the strength of the echo it pro- 
duces. Iam disposed to concur with those, who, from obser- 
vation and reflection, have questioned the long-established 
and popular opinion respecting the use for which this cavern 
was designed. All these Latomiaz are similar in shape; and 
in others, | have observed traces of the same mode of con- 
struction. History, indeed, acquaints us, that the tyrant 
formed these prisons adjoining his palace; but history has 
not told us, that his palace was situated in this part of the 
Acradina. ‘The small apartment, excavated in the rock, 
above the Latomia, and commonly regarded as_ his hiding 
place, has been proved not to possess the property ascribed to 
it, of re eating the voices, and even whispers, of persons in 
the cavities beneath. These excavations, as well as the build- 
ing on the insulated fragment of rock adjoining, probably 
existed before the formation of the Latomix, when all the 
ground was level. Among the huge fallen masses of stone, | 
observed the remains of a staivcase, which has served as an 
ascent to some part of the rock above. On a view of the 
whole, I am inclined to believe, that these, as well as all the 
other Latomia, were at first begun for the sake of the stone, 
of which a vast quantity was required for the buildings of so 
extensive a city as Syracuse. Afterwards, these dreary and 
well-defended caverns may have been deemed proper for 
prisons, and used as such. These Latomiz are very Capacious 
and picturesque; one serves as a rope-walk, and another for 
the extraction of saltpetre. The remains of an aqueduct and 
bath are still visible. Perhaps the former may have been 
constructed for the relief of those who were condemned to 
occupy such dreary abodes.’ 


Our author does not confine himself to a mere descrip- 

tion of the ruins he surveyed, but what renders his work 
doubly interesting, is the classical history which he asso- 
ciates with it, drawn from the best authorities, and written 
2 @ Concise manner. Of that mighty army and fleet, 
which was fitted out by the Athenians, 415 years before 
Christ, and their annihilation before Syracuse, there is a 
most interesting account, which, however, is much too 
long for insertion ; the bravery displayed on this occasion 
was hever surpassed :— 








‘ The Syracusans, animated by the sight of their parents, 
wives, and children, vied with each other in the most despe- 
rate acts of bravery. Some, when their own vessel was sink- 
ing, leaped into the next, and continued the fight; some, by 
gtappels, drew the enemy's ships, and obliged them to combat 





man to man; others boarded their antagonists, destroyed the 
crew, and fought with the vessel as if their own.’ 


The Syracusians lost only eight of their ships; the 
Athenians sixty, and the remainder of their fleet was 
burnt. The retreat of the Athenians was cut off, and 
they were attacked, eighteen thousand were killed, and 
seven thousand taken prisoners, among whom were the 
two chiefs, Nicias and Demosthenes, who were afterwards 
put to death and the prisoners condemned to a life of 
misery and slavery in the Latomi. — . 

The numerous interesting curiosities described in this 
volume, are leading us to a greater length than we had 
intended ; we shall therefore hasten to a conclusion. Ina 
visit to Mount Etna, our author visited the celebrated 
chesnut tree, called La Castagna di cento cavalli. 


‘Its appellation announces something marvellous, and its 
long-established fame renders it an object of interest to every 
Sicilian traveller. I visited it, therefore, from principle and 
curiosity ; but 1 confess its first appearance struck me with no 
surprise. Had not an experiment been made by digging, to 
ascertain that all the roots are united, I should have questioned 
the veracity of those who asserted it to be a single tree ; for 
at present it is divided into five distinct bodies, and some of 
the five appear to have been never joined together. If they 
really once formed a single trunk, this tree must have been a 
master- piece of nature, the monster of the vegetable creation, 
and ona scale answerable to the Cyclops, with whom poetry 
has peopled this region; as, according to my measurement, its 
circumference must have amounted to about an hundred and 
seventy feet! It still continues to vegetate; for though the 
heart has perished, the bark pushes forth young branches.’ 


He afterwards visited Mount tna, so often described 
by preceding travellers, but he acknowledges, that ¢ the 
glowing colours, in which a Dante and a Milton have 
depicted the infernal regions of fire aud tempest, would 
convey a very inadequate idea of the crater of AStna.’ He 
sat down to draw and make a sketch, but he soon found, 
from the heat which he felt beneath his feet, that he had 
taken his post on a heated stufa; he therefore was obliged 
to change his place, but continued his occupation, with- 
out experiencing the least unpleasant sensation, either 
from the cold or the vapour of the crater. 

Our author refutes the idle tales respecting Sicily, as a 
spot abounding with dangers, and where the traveller 
might expect to encounter a band of robbers in every 
wood ; the Sicilians, he says, both male and female, are 
lively, agreeable in society, and hospitable, but too much 
addicted to gaming, and to show and splendour, while 
little attention is paid to domestic comfort aud economy. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of this work, as 
compared with that of the lamented Eustace, few persons, 
on reading it, will think that the task of continuing the 
Classical Tour could have fallen into abler hands; and 
the high reputation which the author has already attained 
for his love of the Fine Arts, will be considerably enlianced 
by the present volume, which will be read with delight, so 
loug as a love of contemplating the memorable remains 
it describes, shall continue to be cherished. 


GIPPPLIVUIPEB*QGEDOOOOP? 


A Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, describing its Geogra- 
phical Situation, the Exportable Articles with which the 
Colony abounds, Remarks on the Advantages of Emi- 
8ration, §c. 8vo. pp. 43. London, 1819. 


Some book-maker (of which there are numbers in our day) 
has collected all the old and recent insulated facts relative 
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to the southern part of Africa, and called it £ An Account | brush wood, which is easily removed and useful as fuel. ‘The 


of the Cape of ¢ iood Lope.’ 

We read it without pleasure, and without deriving any 
‘formation of the least value; and we should not have 
noticed it, had not the public attention been attracted to 
dhe subject by the Emigration Scheme of Mr. Vansittart, 
suder the preteace of reheving the superabundant popu- 
lation of this country. 

The sui of £50,000 sounds high, and, as a prize in a 


lottery, Would be a good thing, but, as affording any relief 


in the way proposed, it is only as dust in the balance and 
jut vanity. In England alone, there are tea thousand 
parses, and this grand experiment will not carry over 
more than one thousand needy families, which is one for 


D every ten parishes, whereas, tf there were ten families for 


every single parish, it would still be of little use. 
The scheme may, in time, (though very distant) people 


J the Cape, and it at present serves to occupy the public 


| 
attention. People admire the grand ideas and humane 


J intentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
7 £50,000 given makes the public think less of the three 


millions of taxes, They do not consider, that the gift 
does not amount to the produce of the taxes for one week ; 
but then we are so well accustomed to millions paid in taxes, 
that we think little about it, and are so little accus- 
toned to any thing offered in the way of relief, that we 
think mach about this new scheme, 

It is generally understood, that the poor, who are in 


Pabsolute want, are those to whoin relief should be admi- 
nistered by emigration, but to them this plan does not 


reach, as they must begin by depositing some money ; 
now, though the amount is small, it at once excludes 
those who are very poor, and the greatest objects of cha- 
nty from all benefit. 

The work before us begins with a copy of the terms 
offered by government, and with great candour the author 
adinits, that he has copied the remainder of his work from 
1 pamphlet of Mr. Colquhoun, the original proprietor 
of the scheme. 

We are told, that when our ancestors first colonized 
North America—it was a howling wilderness.—Merci- 
ful heaven! What a cradle for the United States. But 
we are next told, that the land of promise is not a howling 
wilderness. We use his own words, though it is the first 
tine we ever heard them, and we never before heard 


} that a wilderness did how/, and we are still sceptical on 


that point. We are sorry, however, that, on a subject 
of importance, some one has not fairly come forward and 
shewn what those individuals may expect, who leave 
England to settle in Africa. 

Weare told nothing of the manner in which the colo- 
nists are to be governed or protected, both of which are 
essential articles, as we had occasion to observe in a late 
review of an Account of New South Wales and Van 
Dieman’s Land. We shall quote the author himself, ob- 
serving that, with respect to soil and climate, the country 
18 Unexceptionable. 


‘It abounds also with all the edible roots and vegetables of 
rope, and in addition to those peculiar in tropical and 
Southern climates. The finest and richest grapes are also 
cultivated, with other European fruits. Inthe spring season, 
almost immeasurable tracts of country are said to be covered 
with the greatest variety of the most beautiful flowers, soli- 
citing the hand of industry to render it more usefully produc- 
uve. The land is brought into cultivation without much 
abour, since it is onl y incumbered in some instances by light 





seas abound with a great variety of the finest fish, besides 
whales, which also abound on the sea coast, and may be 
caught by boats; and the oil obtained without the charges, 
with which this article is burdened, by the expensive outfits 
of ships employed in the Greenland and South Sea Fisheries. 
Peas and beans are abundantly productive, and may be sup- 
plied to any amount. §Mi//eé, of various kinds, may be cultt- 
vated with the greatest success. “The J:a P/ant is in the Cape, 
and thrives as well as in China. The Cogie Plant, brought 
from the isle of Bourbon, also promises well. Palma Christic, 
the seed of which produces the Castor Oil, is anative of the 
colony ; as is also the .4/oe. he Ovive Tree is wild and indi- 
genous, and, by cultivation, might be rendered usetul. 

‘ t would be adviseable for the new settlers to have fairs, 
to be held periodically, at such places as Algoa Bay, Platens- 
burg Bay, Mozell Bay, and Saldanha Bay. Phe Katfers and 
Hotientots would bring their ivory, and leopard and antelope 
skins, to be exchaiged for iron, beads, tobacco, and coarse 
clothing, and salted fish, which might be prepared at the 

avs. Vhis tratlic would also be the means of gaining a 
iriendly intercourse between the vew settlers aud the natives. 

‘ fn addition to all the grain, traits. and vegetables, peculiar 
to the North of Europe, the soil aid climate of Southern 
Africa do actually produce at present, or may ve made to 
produce, many rich and valuable articles of commerce for 
exportation, in return for British produce and manutactures, 
since, from a nail upwards, every article must be sent trom 
Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The tollowing are the specific 
productions, which, under proper arrangements, may become 
staple commodities tor exportation from Southern Africa, 
now denominated the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

“1. Mh ine, which may be mnproved so as to be of the finest 
quality, and of the greatest variety, equal in time to the sup- 
ply of all Europe. 

‘2. Brandy, trom grapes of the finest quality, when proe 
perly distilled after the manaer of the French, will produce a’ 
spirit equal to any obtained fiom that country, and become a 
great article of exportation, 

‘3. Cotton Wool. ‘Vhe wool of the common breed of 
sheep of the Cape, is little better than hair, and of no value ; 
but there is a mixed breed in tue Colony, tmtroduced by the 
late Col. Gordon, the wool of which ts extremely beautilul, 
and seems to improve by every cross. Until there are Eng- 
lish settlers, little can be expected from the Atricans. By 
proper attention, this bids fair to becoine one of the most 
valuable articles of exportation from the Colony. 

‘4. Sheep, dambs, and goat skins, which are at present con- 
sidered of no value. 

‘5. Raw and Dried Hides.—As the cattle may be increased 
to any extent, those will become an article ot exportation, 
also the skins of the antelope, the tyger, the hippopotamus, 
springbock, &c.; of those of the wild antelope, the natives 
make very fine leather, 

‘6. Hemp.—TVhis article is said to be indigenous, end capa- 
ble of being cultivated to any extent. 

«7, Fax and Fax Seed.—This useful plant may also be- 
come a great article of exportation atter the Colony is settled, 

‘8. Ja/low may also become an exportable article, in con- 
sequence of the numerous herds of cattle that can be reared 
at little or no expense. 

‘9, Wha/e Oil may be exported in considerable quantities, 
as soon as the settlements are established. 

£10. Zobacco.—No doubt can be entertained as to the cul- 
tivation of tobacco of the first quality being successful in 
Southern Africa, by selecting the best lands. 

‘11. Rice —In some parts of the Colony, this article may 
probably be cultivated with advantage. . 

«12. Cogee.—Vhis useful tree bas been planted in some 

arts of the Colony, and it is found to produce a good article. 

‘13. Dried fruits of various descriptions, such as raisins, 
Jigs, peaches, nectarines, plumbs, oc. may become articles of 
exportation. 
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‘14. White Wine Vinegar, of the first quality, may be pro- 
duced in every part of the Colony. 

“15. Elephant’s Tecth and Ostrich Feathers are already ar- 
ticles of exportation. 

‘16. Indian Corn, or Maize, in the greatest abundance. It 
is somewhat singular, that this valuable grain grows spontane- 
Ous without cultivation, and is to be found in various soils, 
in the greatest perfection, and may be cultivated to any 
extent.’ 

As to the number of inhabitants, the census was taken 
when the country first came into the possession of 
England, in 1797, therefore is not now of much value; 
but it is given as follows :— 

‘ The following is the population of the Cape District, as 
given in upon oath for the year 1797. 

‘ Men, 1566; women, 1354; sons, 1451; daughters, 1658; 
servants, 232. Christians, 6261.—Men slaves, 6673 5; women 
ditto, 2660; slave children, 2558. Slaves, 11,891.—Total 
population of the Cape District, 18,152.’ 

Of the particular spot, where it is the intention of 
government to convey all future settlers, we have the fol- 
lowing brief notice :— 

‘ Zuure Veldt is an extensive = country, stretching from 
the Sunday River, in Swarte Kop’s Bay, to the Great Fish 
River, and is the same kind of good arable or pasture land, as 

the plains of the Autiniequas divisions in Zwellendam, but is 
now exclusively in the possession of the Kaffers, from whom 
indeed, it was originally taken forcibly by the Boors. The 
great chasms towards the sea-coast, that are filled with thick- 
ets, abound in elephants and buffaloes, and in the great fish 
river are, occasionally at least, a few of the hippopotamus, or 
river horse.’ 

[n a country of such extent, the population is very 
trifling, and we cannot help wondering, that with all its 
boasted capabilities, it has continued a desert, though 
in the hands of so industrious a people as the Dutch. 

The prices of articles would have been of some import- 
ance, but there is not a hint of that, and we suppose that 
is, because every thing has doubled its price, since the 
country fell into the hands of the English, as Lord Nel- 
son stated to be the case, in the House of Peers, when he 
defended the treaty of Amiens, 

We hope that these remarks may induce some person, 
who has recently been at the Cape, to give an account of 
its present situation, We believe it may become a flou- 
rishing colony, but as to relieving the superabundant 
population of this country, we are not willing to join in a 
deception, that may prevent some more effectual means 
from being taken, and the subject is too important for us 
to remain silent, when efforts are making to give false 
hopes to a suflering population. 








Original Correspondence. 


CLAPP PLELE? 


ON BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—It is a very common remark, that the manners of 
a people are so stationary, that any real change is of rare 
occurrence, and when it does take place, is so gradual as 
to be almost imperceptible. Whatever truth there may be 
generally in the observation, and 1 am not prepared to dis- 
pute it, yet it is by no means without an exception; and 
in the subject on which I now address you, a remarkable 
change has taken place very suddenly, and one which I 
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am sorry to say is by no means commendable, It js hot 


the new race of female reformers that I am about to ar. 
' 


raign, [ leave them to settle the affairs of the State , 
Stockport ; but yet it 1s against females that I ain Ping 
to complain, and [ assure you it ts with the utmost diffi. 
dence that [ presume to breathe a whisper against the fy, 
sex, with whom I believe your paper is a favourite; and, 
therefore, 1 will commence, by assuring you and your re., 
ders, that I am neither a disappointed bachelor nor a hep. 
pecked husband, one who wishes to avenge those Wrong. 
on the sex, which he dares not name to his wile; but | 
am one who esteem the sex above all created beings, anj 
who can cordially join with Burns, in his Compliment,— 
‘ Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 
Her ’prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lassies, O. 


But though an admirer, I should cease to be the friex¢ 
of the sex, did I not remind them of those foibles which, 
like spots in the sun, partially dim its brightness. The 
subject to which I would call your attention is, the fre 
quency of actions brought by females for a breach of pro. 
mise of marriage, which you can scarcely fail to notice 
have increased prodigiously within the last few years, and 
are now as frequent at every assizes, asa trial for forger; 
ut the Old Bailey, or one for horse stealing in Yorkshire, 

God forbid, sir, that [ should seek to justify the man, 
who, after gaining the affections of an amiable woman, 
abandons her from caprice, or to boast the conquests he 
has made; for such male coquetters, | blush to say, are not 
wanting; but while I thus deprecate the violation of vows 
solemnly pledged, I cannot be insensible that there may 
be many cases sufficient to induce a man to retract a pro- 
mise of marriage, often made in a thoughtless moment, 
when the judgment of the head yielded to the warm im- 
pulses of the heart; for— 

‘Tis a fault, 
That men, not guided by the tract of reacon, 
But heat and wantonness of blood, run giddy 
‘To seal such weighty covenants: better’twere 
‘The world should end in our virginities, 
‘Than spin itself more length by inconsiderate 
And hasty marriages*. 

Without going so far as the poet above quoted, may 
there not be cases in which a woman may discover traits of 
conduct, which, until she has made sure of the heart of 
her lover, she was assiduous to conceal, aud which might 
fully justify the breaking off the match, while a sense of 
honour might prevent him from pleading them in justili- 
cation ina court of justice. There are, | am persuaded, 
many such cases, and I will merely suppose that of ill- 
temper, which many ladies, as well as gentlemen, are very 
successful in concealing before marriaze, but soon disco- 
ver it afterwards; now, Sir, this I should really consider 
such a bar to domestic happiness, that I could not cov 
demn any man for retracting a promise of marriage, were 
he fortunate enough to discover it; and yet this I suspect 


would be pleaded in vain before a British jury, few of 


whom are bachelors. 

I ought to observe, that however frequent these actions 
have of late been, and however successful they have gene 
rally been as to the recovery of damages, I am very sensi 
ble that the great body of British women look upon then 
very unfavourably ; and, so far as I am acquainted, | will 


* Shirley's Constaut Maid. 
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Ftavern, out of the sound of St. Paul's; another, to draw 


rive a higher enjoyment than that of equipping himself 
Yslecp, before the lark even, 


pwalks twenty miles, and patiently fixes himself underneath 


Fdem with stars; another loves to mixin the haunts of bac- 


eT ee ey ae ee 


Snot without the hope that the subject may be taken up by 





Patter all, how few, it might be safely asserted, derive the 
9} true use of enjoyment, that of promoting their health, and, 
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answer for my own sex, that there are few who would 
choose fora wife a woman who had appeared in a court of 
gstice, to recover damages from the man she once loved, 
because he has ceased to return her passion, nay, although 
sje should acquire a fortune by such a measure: and | 
an confident, that if the women, who thus seek celebrity, 
were conscious of the species of notoriety it gives them 
with the public, they would never aspire to it. 

It is, however, to be feared, that all these trials originate 
i a vindictive spirit, and we are told, that * Hell has no 
fury like a woman scorn’d;” but this species of vengeance 
over-leaps itself, and does infinitely more harm to the per- 
on that inflicts it than to its intended victim, and in this 
case it Is Impotent, 

Fearing | have trespassed too lone, [shall conclude, but 


Your Obedient Servant, 


J. E. 


sbler peas than that of 
Bermondsey. 


SPPPPPPEBPEPEPELEEPOEELELRLLAH 
RECREATION. 

© Thus having sacrificed a jocund hour 

To smiling mirth, we quit the happy scene, 

And move progressive to the city’s din’ 

TuHere are few persons who cannot select one day from 

this beautiful season of the year to spend it in recreation. 
One delights in associating himself with a party toa rural 


his young talkative family to a chaise, through clouds of 
dust, to some river’s side, and there to please their fancies 
with hedge-flowers and liberty ; one thinks he cannot de- 


with all the minutie of an angler, and, after rising from 
Ilis grateful strains to heaven’s gate pours, 


some shady tree, to catch the artless fish, till the sun sets 
in the glory of his power, and night again restuds her dia- 


chanals, and join their sports, and though he could not find 
strength enough at home to lift a tailor’s sleeveboard, yet 
he, like Hercules, can flourish at nine pins as a whirlgig, 
and make the skittles rattle with no uncommon strength. 
One young lady exhibits her charms beside her lover, in a 
tandem, while others are equally ambitious to tread the 
fashionable streets, or glide abotit the windings of the po- 
pulous parks. One party is formed for the water, and 
another for the curiosities of this venerated metropolis. 
What diversity of taste, and how various are the means 
which are to be found to engage a portion of our time, as 
we ripen from the first stem of our natural existence ; yet, 


therefore, their happiness, Itseems, as it were, a natural 
failing in man, to carry his indulgencies to excess, and he 
revels in the dangerous intoxications of luxury till reason 
leaves her throne, and levels him to degradation. How 
happy, on theother hand, are those who apply their minds 
to recreation, and know when to keep within the bounds of 
what nature requires; who can, when amid the works of 
Creation, learn ind ustry from the bee, perseverance from 
the ant, skill from the spider, and affection from the mo- 
therly bird; who glean the honey of instruction from the 
animal and vegetable productions around them, and are 
apt to impart it to the wounds of their friends for the cure 
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THE FOIBLES OF GREAT MEN, 


*Unthought of frailties cheat us in the wise.’ 


{rt isevenso; for who could suppose that the following 
picture came, not from the pencil of matinity, but of 
truth? Who could linagine that Locke was fond of ro- 
mances; that Newton gave implicit credit to the dreams 
of judicial astrology? That Dr. Clarke valued himself 
much more on bis dignity than his science? and that Pope 
Was such an epicure, that when on ay isit to Lord Boling- 
broke, it was his custom to be whole days in bed, unless 
when his servant informed him that there was stewed lam- 
preys for dinner ?—yet, all these things were so, The pic- 
ture of human frailty may be extended, as the portraits are 
numerous, Queen Elizabeth coquette, and 
Bacon received a bribe; on the eveof an important battle, 
the Duke of Marlborough was heard to chide bis servant 
for lighting four candles in his tent, at the tine when he 
had an important conference with Prince fugene. Lue 
ther was so immoderately passionate, that he sometimes 
boxed Melancthou’s ears: and Melancthon himself was a 
behever in dreams. Cardinals Richhea and Mazarine 
were so superstitious as to employ and pension Morin, a 


Wiis al 


pretended ustrolover, who calculated there nativities, Dry- 
den was a believer in astrology, and EHlobbes tirmly be- 


heved in the existence of vhosts and voblins, 








Biography. 


PROFESSOR PLAY EAIR. 


THere are few individuals whose death has excited se 
much regret in the literary aud scientific world as that of 
Professor Playfair, vot only in Edimburgh or Great Bri- 
tain, but his death will be felt wherever science is cherished, 
asa loss that cannot casitly be repaired. Ele was uo less a 
pure and eloquent writer than he wasa profound ana come 
prehensive thinker, and a man whose unid aud generous 
virtues, whose unaffected sinpleity and modest candour, 
while they formed au unexpected reliet to the extensive 
and abstract knowledge he possessed, made him the ost 
agreeable of compauions and the most sincere of friends, 
His writings will always be read by those who have attained 
sufficient knowledge to comprehend them, and his opi- 
nions, firm without intolerance aud liberal without extras 
vagance, will ever be held in veneration by the lover ot 
truth; but the warmth and generosity of his heart, the 
kindness and equality of lis temper, the benevolence of 
his disposition, and the cheerfulness and variety of his 
conversation, will sink deeper in the hearts of those who 
had the good fortune of his acquaintance, or the proud 
distinction of his frendship; aud, while bis name wall live 
as long as the sciences he enriched by his talents, those 
less important traits of his character should not go unre- 
corded. | 

John Playfair, D. D., F. R.S., A.S. Edinburgh, was 
the son of a clergyman in the neighbourhood of Dundee ; 
he was born in the year 1747, aud was educated at the 
College of St. Andiew, where he first distinguished hime 
self by his proficiency 1m the study of mathematics. He 
succeeded his father as a minister of the Church of Scot 
land, in 1773, and then, iv a most exemplary manner, 
which never can be sufficiently praised, he provided for 
his younger brothers with all the affection of a father. 





of J. R.P. 


pride and inordinate pursuits, 


His acquirements in mathematics gamed him the Pros 
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fessorship of that science in the University of Edinburgh, 
in the year 1782, when Mr. Dugald Stewart succeeded 
Mr, Ferguson, as Professor of Moral Philosophy; Mr. 
Playfair was also, at that time, tutor to General Sir 
Ronald Ferguson and his elder brother. On the death of 
Professor Robinson, he vacated the mathematical chair 
for that of Natural Philosophy, which he continued 
to Gill until his lamented death, with the highest credit to 
himself, and satisfaction to every one in the University. 

The writings of Professor Playfair have been less nu- 
merous than could be wished and than might have been 
expected from their success, but some of them are as cre- 
ditable to the goodness of his heart as they are to him as a 
man of science, His edition of Euclid is held in high 
estimation, particularly for the accuracy and simplicity 
of some of the definitions. 

When the geological theory of Dr. Hutton was attacked 
after his death, with a personal hostility that was neither 
becoming nor necessary in a scientific inquiry, Mr. Play- 

fair, with that warmth of attachment which he was so well 
known to possess, to all who were happy enough to gain 
his friendship, vindicated his friend most successfully, 
and defended his theory with great ability, although the 
subject, being one that does not admit of any posi- 
tive decision, has still continued to be disputed by the 
advocates of the different theories which have been formed. 

His disinterested friendship drew hin again into a de- 
fence of the scientific Professor Leslie, who was objected 
to by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, on account of some 
alleged free-thinking opinions he had advanced. In this 
contest, which was interesting and carried on very ably on 
both sides, the Professor had a decided victory, and Mr. 
Leslie obtained the Professorship which he hasso ably filled, 

About three years ago, Professor Playfair made a geo- 
logical tour te-Italy, and it is much to be regretted, that 
he has not given tothe public some account of the obser- 
vations, which, from so intelligent an observer, must have 
been particularly valuable; he returned from Italy in 
1817, since which time his health has been gradually on 
the decline, and he breathed his last on the 20th of July, 
at his house in Edinburgh. 

Professor Playfair was never married, but his mother 
and two sisters lived with him, and he educated two of 
his nephews, the sons of a brother who was an architect, 
with great care. He has also left a brother, Mr. William 
Playfair, the ingenious inventor of Linear Arithmetic, 
and the author of several popular works on finance aud 
political economy. 

The funeral of this much regretted scholar, who formed 
one of the few surviving links in this country between the 
literati of the present and the last century, was attended 
by all the literati of Edinburgh, and a train of mourners, 
consisting of no less than five hundred persons. After 
the funeral, a meeting of his former pupils, who had been 
attending it, was held in the College, when it was unani- 
mously resolved, that they should testify the high admi- 
ration which they entertained of his genius and worth by 
some tribute to iis memory, and the deep regret which 
they feel for an event that has deprived, not only the Uni- 
versity, but the nation to which he belonged, of one of its 
brightest ornaments. They accordingly appointed a 
Committee to consult with others who may have the same 
object in view, and in general to take such steps as may 
enable a future meeting, when more of the students shall 
bein town, to come to a particular and final resolution. 





——, 

He was the author of Elements of Geometry, in 1795. 
[Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth, igo). 
a Letter to the Author of the Examination of Profesco, 
Stewart’s Statement, 1806;- Outlines of Natural Philo, 
sophy, 181%, &e.; a Life of Professor Robinson; and, 
Preface to the second part of the Supplement to the Ey. 
cyclopedia Britannica; he was also the author of several 
papers printed in the Transactions of the Royal Socicticg 
of Edinburgh and other places. 

We conclude this brief memoir with a sketch of }). 
character, as drawn by a very able but unknown pep. 
speaking of Professor Playfair, whom he had often met in 
company, and attended his lectures, he says:— 


‘T have never seen a better specimen of that hilarity an¢ 
good humour, which sits with so much gracefulness On an 
honoured old age. I wish I could give you a notion of his 
face. It is not marked by any very striking features 5 but the 
unison of mildness of disposition and strength of intellect iy 
the expression, is too remarkable to be unnoticed, even bya 
casual observer. 

‘ His mode of talking is quietly, simply, unaffected, and sensi- 
ble; and that is all one thinks of it at first; but by degrees, be 
says things, which, although at the moment he uttersthem, they 
do not produce any very startling effect, have the power to 
keep one musing on them for a long time after he stops—s 
that, even if one were not told who he is, I believe one would 
have no difficulty in discovering him to be a great man. The 
gravity of his years—the sweet unassuming gentleness of his 
behaviour—and the calm way in which he gave utterance to 
thoughts, about which almost any other person would have 
made so much bustle—every thing about the appearance and 
manners of this serene and venerable old man, has left a feel- 
ing of quiet, respectful, affectionate admiration upon my 
mind, 

‘ In lecturing, he expresses himself in an easy and leisurely 
manner, highly agreeable to the listener, although he does 
not seem to study continuity or flow of diction, although his 
delivery is sometimes a good deal impeded by hesitation with 
regard to the words he ought to employ. I have already 
described his features to you, but perhaps their effect was 
finer while he was engaged in this way, than I had before been 
prepared to find. I think one may trace in his physiognomy 
a great deal of that fine intellectual task, which dictated tie 
illustrations of the Huttonian Theory *.’ 





Londintana, 
No. INI: 


CONSISTING OF VESTIGES, ANECDOTES, AND REMARKS—COL- 
LECTED AND RE-COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


CLP EP 


Shoreditch does not derive its name from the famed 
Jane Shore having died there, but most likely was received 
from the sewer ditch; that is, Cloacine fossa; whence 
also isit probable the family of Sir John de Sordig, lord 
of the manor, then derived their name. 

St. Paul’s Church Yard.—TVhe following enactment 
was made during the commonwealth :—* Forasmuch as the 
inhabitants of Paul’s Church Yard are much disturbed by 
the souldiers and others, calling out to passingers, and 
examining them, (though they goe peaceably and civilly 
along ;) and by playing at nine-pinnes at unseasonable 
houres; these are, therefore, to command all souldiers 
and others whom it may concerne, that hereafter there 
shall be no examining and calling out to persons that g° 
peaceably on their way, unlesse they do approach theif 


* Peter's Letters to his Kiusfolk. 
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guards ; and likewise to forbeare playing at nine-pinnes | by the general post, is calculated at thirty-eight thousand. 


aud other sports, from the houre of nine of the clocke in 
the evening, until six in the morning, that so persons that 
are weake and indisposed to rest, may not be disturbed, 
Given under our hands the day and yeare above written, 


however, certain, that there was once such a village, 
which had a cross in it, in the very spot where the street 
still bears its name, which cross was not removed till about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Westminster and London, (says Howell, in his Londi- 
yopolis, published in the year 1657,) were once above a 
mile asunder; but by insensible coalition, and recruit of 
people, they came at last to be united. The union with 
Scotland, in the year 1603, did not a little conduce to 
make this union of London and Westminster; for the 
Scots greatly multiplying here, nestled themselves about 
the court, so that the Strand, from the mud walls and 
thatched houses, acquired that perfection of buildings it 
now possesses, 

Feasting. —Among the acts enumerated for the‘ tem- 
poral government’ of the City of London, there was one 
which charged all wardmotes and inquests to go home to 
‘ theire owne severall houses to breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, and not to have feasting and banquetting toge- 
ther, to the reproach and dishonour of the same city.’ 

East Cheap was formerly noted for the nuinber of its 
eating-houses, as may appear by a song, by Lidgate, the 
Monk of Bury, called London Lickepenny, written m the 
reign of Henry V, which gives an account of a country- 
man coming to London, where, in West Cheap, he was 
called on to buy fine linen, Paris threads, and other linen 
clothes; in Cornhill, to buy old apparel and household 
stuff; and, in Eastcheap, * the cookes cried, hot ribs of 
heefe rosted, pies well baked, and other victuals; there 
was clattering of pewter-pots, harpe, pipe, and sawtrie; 
some sang of Jenkin and Julian, &c. all which melodie 
liked well the passenger, but he wanted money to abide 
by it, and, therefore, got him into Gravesende barge, and 
iorne into Kent.’ 

Amusements.—In the month of August, (says Stowe,) 
about the feast of St. Bartholomew, before the lord mayor, 
alderinen, and sheriffs of London, placed in a large tent 
uear Clerkenwell, were diverse days spent in the pastime 
of wrestling; where the officers of the city, namely, the 
sheriffs, serjeants, and yeomen, and other of the city, were 
challengers of all men in the suburbs, to wrestle for games 
appointed; and, on other days, before the said mayor, al- 
dermen, and sheriffs, in Finsbury Field, to shoot the 
standard, broad arrow and flight, for games. 

Bills of Mortality. —It was in the year 1593, that the 
keeping an account of the numbers dying weekly, in 
Loudon, began to be practised, though it was not till 
1003 that regular weekly bills of mortality were kept. 

_ Customs.—The total amount of customs of England, 
tor the year 1613, was 148,075l. 7s. 8d. of which London 
alone paid 109,572I. 1s. 4d. 

_ Milk.—The quantity annually sold in the metropolis, is 
00,000,000 of quarts, amounting to 1,250,00001. 

Coals.—The average monthly consumption of coals, in 
Loudon, is upwards of eighty-nine thousand chaldrons. 
Post Office. —The daily export of letters from London, 





On the day that a committee of the House of Commons 
visited the post office, the number of letters amounted to 
forty-four thousand, and the whole of these were sorted 
and charged by one hundred and five persons, in the short 
space of forty-five minutes! The revenue of the post-of- 
fice, in the reign of Queen Anne, was only 60,0001.; in 
1701, it was 142,4001.; in 176, 300,000!.; in 1794, 
445,600l.; in 1800, 745,000]. ; in 1806, 110,800]. : and 
In 1813, 1,414,2241. Os. 7d. The remittances from Scot. 
land to the post office, in the ten years preceding 1770, 
only averaged 9,5001,; from the year 1790 to 180, the 
annual average amounted 51,4201. 4s. 3d. Tn the deli- 
very of the general post are employed one hundred and 
sixty-six letter carriers, and in the two-peuny post, three 
hundred and thirty. 

Vegetables. —Vhe annual consumption of London and 
its environs, in fruit and vegetables, is upwards of a mil- 
lion sterling. 








Original Poetry. 


MARY’S ANSWER TO WILFORD* 
I thank you, dear Wilford, for all you have said, 
And trust with the hair you'll not part; 
But while you are pleased with what comes from the head, 
Oh! forget not, I pray you, the heart. 
MY SON’s BIRTHDAY. 
As a tale that twice is told, 
‘Thomas thou art two years old, 
O' how fast the time flies on 
When we do not wish it gone! 
But, how long it seems to stay, 
When Hope drives its pace away ' 
Expectation beats to see 
‘Lhe port of its felicity. 
Yet dear boy! or fast, or slow, 
Still thy father’s love shall flow ; 
Thou art tender as the bud, 
Or the cherry in its rud, 
Mild and pleasing, full of play, 
With thy heart and spirits gay ; 
Praise to Ilim above the heaven 
Thou and thy father are not riven. 
For the steeple’s heaviest bell 
Tolls and speaks its meaning well, 
ome one’s death, or funeral day, 
Summon’d to the grave of clay : 
But, fond child! should we be spared, 
I grow old, and thou be reared, 
Each returning year shall bring 
Love’s harmonious solacing. 
June 21, 1819. J. 


SOCAL AACEEF 


R. P. 


ANNA. 
‘Tue sun in his glory had sunk inthewest; 
The clouds were yet gilded, and glow’d in his light; 
The breezes were hush’d, as in slumber to rest, 
And all was serene as the stillness of night. 


When Anna the lovely,—when Anna the fair, 
Was musing the groves and the meadows ainong ; 
Her eye was cast down in the gloom of despair, 
She mark’d not the scenes as she wander’d along. 


* See Literary Chronic'e, p. 173, 
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Her form it was sinking with anguish and care, 
The rose on hercheek, it had faded and fled,— 

The lily bloom’d wanly and mournfully there,— 
And hope in her bosom for ever was dead. 


The muse she was by, and she heard her complain ; o 


Her accents of grief not a mortal could hear; _ 
But the muse she receiv’d, and re-echoes the strain, 
That pensively broke from the lips of despair: 

* The storm of affliction has burst on my head, 

My joys and my hopes with my Edwy are fled ; 

He sunk on the plain in the battle of strife, . 

And with him have sunk all my comforts—my life. 

I may weep for his loss, but my sorrow is vain, 

It cannot restore me my Edwy again. 

Oh, war! horrid war, what a tyrant art thou, 

What madness in man to thy batoon to bow! 

The mother is happy, the maiden is blest ; 

Thou leavest them lonely, despairing, distrest ; 

The pride of the first, the fond hope of the last, 

Are borne to the tomb in the bane of thy blast. 

Thou smitest a kingdom, now flourishing fair, 

And lo! ’tis a desert all barren and bare! 

Oh, war! horrid war, what a tyrant art thou,— 

What madness in man to thy batoon to bow! 

Thou dread of the weak—thou delight of the strong, 

Twas the charm of thy glories bore Edwy along, 

That urg’d him to tear from thy temples a wreath, 

‘That hasmade him a prey to the conqueror death ; 

‘That has left me to languish in sorrow and pain, 

To die—and in heaven to seek him again.’ 

ilere ended her lament—here ended her woes— 
She fainted, she fell—the green turf was her bed ; 

With the shades of the ev’ning she sunk to repose, . 
lor Anna, the lovely, the mourner, was dead. 

Iler servants they sought her, in dread and dismay,— 
‘The moon shed a waning and imperfect light, 

As silent and tearful they bore her away ; 
And all was enshrouded in darkness and night. 


C. H. 


SPPPPEPEFEVEFEBEBM*MOROELGG 


ON THE DECLINING STATE OF DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sik,—The deplorable condition of our great National 
Theatre, Drury Lane, cannot, I think, (particularly at 
the present period,) but excite feelings of sorrow in the 
mind of every true lover of the Drama; ayd having, in the 
course of your impartial publication, with much pleasure, 
observed some remarks relative to that unfortunate build- 
ing, I did not hesitate to whom I should transmit the 
following effusion. Should it be deemed worthy of your 
notice, it is perfectly at your service, 

I have the pleasure to remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Brunswick Square, July 1, 1819. J.B. J. 

Is this thy fate! poor Drury, this thy doom! 
The Drama’s pride, dear Merit’s welcome home ? 
Art thou indeed so low—so scorned thy lot ! 
Thy credit blasted, and thy name—forgot !— 
England, fair isle, to man, to virtue dear! 

That calms the sigh, that dries Misfortune’s tear : 
Hear Drury’s tale,—her hapless state behold, — 
Assail’d, unfriended, destitute, and old. 

Her brilliant morn that once with glory shone, 
Her courted doors, her fond admirers-—gone ! 
Come, meek-eyed Pity, lead thy tender throng, 
While Mercy’s child recites the humble song. 


Let not her cause be sued, alas! in vain; 

Let poor old Drury be herself again! . 
When smiling Hope her radiant star had beam’d, 
When Discord blush’d, and Peace her mirror gleam'd: 
Again her banners waved, again she rose, 

In mien submissive faced her haughty foes. 
Scarce were the glimm’ring beams of life renew’d, 
The drooping blossom sipt its native food ; 

When stern Contention low’r’d its threat’ning gloom, 
When hateful Slander wander’d from his tomb ; 
When keen-tongued Envy led her scorpion band, 
While flatt’ring Falsehood waited her command ; 
When venom’d Malice twang’d her deadly bow, 
Her target ¢ ruin’ and her dart ‘ o’erthrow 

Oh! can gen’rous Britons silent bend, 

Behold her trampled, nor her wrongs defend ! 
Her suppliant call, O England, be in vain !— 
No, Drury, no !—Ske owns thee—why complain ? 
What! shall Oppression thus her victory crown? 
Shall haughty Av’rice make her claims her own ? 
Shall falling Justice thus her standard yield, 

And murder’d ‘Talent strew the once lov’d field ? 
Shall Shakspeare perish,—Garrick’s fame be o’er 
And incens'd Thalia, spurn the once low’d shore ? 
Dear Science droop, deserving Merit fall, 

Shall Pity’s child unknown, unheeded cail ? 

No, England, no! thy native pow’r display, 

Tis Justice calls,—demands her sov’reign sway! 
Hear her, vile Faction, let thy vot’ries fly, 

Let stranger climes thy treach’rous deeds descry | 
Still shall the flaming torch of Genius burn, 

Still Emulation grace the Thespian urn ! 

Still the faint spark with new-born life shall blaze 
And Drury’s pile recall departed days ! 

O grateful sound, that charms each lover’s ear, 
Departed days !—to Mem/’ry’s soul how deat ! 
Yes, envied isle! confess’d, upheld by thee, 
Drury shall live !—in wealth, in liberty ! 

Oh ! oon By thou prosper, may no time erase 
Thy ’stablish’d honour ; faction ne’er disgrace 
That marked respect thy walls so long have known ; 
That chosen dignity alone thy own. 

Still may’st thou flourish, still renown’d thy fame 
And rising ages lisp OLtp Druny’s name. 








Che Mrama. 
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Haymarket Tueatre.—The popular comedy of Teas- 
ing made Easy, has been played at this house; the prin- 
cipal change since last season, was in Russell sustaining 
the character of Peter Pastoral, of which poor Tokely 
made so much ; their style of acting is different, and we 
should perhaps feel inclined to prefer the original, althoug 
Russell was eminently successful, and kept the house in 4 
continued roar of laughter. 

Mr. J. Russell has also appeared as the Actor of all 
Work,—a fearful task, but one in which he succeeded, 
beyond the expectation of his warmest admirers; he did 
not imitate Mathews, but played it in his own way, and 
proved the originality us well as the versatility of his 
talents. - 

An unsuccessful farce (a rare occurrence at this house) 
was produced on Saturday, called J’m Puzzled; or, Three 
to One. Liston and Russell, as two servants, and who 
were successively disguised in the garb of a female, were 
the only characters of interest in the piece. The former 
had a comic song ¢ Take care of your Nose,’ to the music 





ofa popular Welsh air, which was encored. 
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EvettsH Opera.—A new farce was produced at this 
Be eatre, on Monday last, called Vt alk for a Wager; or, a 
D pailiff’s Bet, with the most deserved success. The plot 
© .mewhat complicated. Bob Lovelock, a bailiff, (Har- 
.) having made a match witha sporting butcher, that 
4%. humpback follower, Hookey Walker, (Wilkinson) 
j walk a certain number of miles in a given time, goes 
Bath for the purpose of deciding the bet. When there, 

passes for a gentleman, and gets introduced to Mrs, 
 ideary, a rich widow, and is received as her acknow- 

jved admirer; when unfortunately, his uncle in town, 
.ods down a writ for him to execute on Merrington, 
Pearman) at the suit of this lady. Meanwhile, Merring- 
ton, seeks a refuge with a friend of his, O’Mittimus, a 
justice, (Chatterley) to whose ward, Emma, (Miss Kelly) 
Aw is secretly attached. The pedestrian is suspected by 
TMerrington to be a bailiff’s follower, and, to avoid him, 
Ye takes refuge in the house of Mrs. Kildeary, with whom 
Ye is not personally acquainted. Here he meets Lovelock, 
wud some merriment is excited at the expense of the bai- 
lit, by his having given the description of Merrington’s 
Heron to Mrs. Kildeary, instead of a copy of amatory 
seises. O’Mittimus comes to rescue his friend, in doing 

hich, he eucounters the pedestrian, whom he has been 
tid is a travelling artist, and some smart equivoque 
asses between them, The justice afterwards discovers 
is mistake, and sends a constable to take Hookey into 
Xustody, for walking on his ground for a wager, and that 
Without leave. The order is executed on Mrs. Kildeary’s 
Aiwyer, who is just arrived from town, to communicate to 
“her the important faet, that the success of her law suit 
ezainst Merrington depends on his ignorance of the exist- 
ence of a document, which entitles him to the estate, and 
“which the lawyer asserts to be in a bag on the table. 
/ Emma, who had concealed herself in a sedan-chair at her 
guardian’s, to over-hear a conversation between O’ Mitti- 
-quus and Merrington, is brought to the house of Mrs. 
Aildeary, to whom the chair is lent; she profits by the 
“Qutormation, and, from the window of the chair, secures the 
“daportant document, The piece closes with the union of 

“Merrington and Emma, and the restoration of the estate 
“} the former. The butcher, finding that the bailiff had 
_temoved the milestone, and played a trick on him, refuses 
“tf pay the bet, and thus Lovelock ‘ takes nothing by his 
Motion.’ 

. This farce, which we understand to be from the pen of 
Ar, Peake, jun. possesses much originality, and is so full 
Pi bustle and vivacity, as to afford excellent scope for the 

Bilities of the several performers. The humour is kept 
#p ina very spirited manner, and the puns and jokes so 
_Pumerous, and yet so excellent, that they excited the con- 
“#uual laughter of the audience. It is, however, too long, 
“bad wants curtailment, and we should suggest to the 
Buthor to omit the scene between the constable and the 
#“yer, which has nothing to do with the plot, and is the 
2 ineficient scene in the whole. When Wilkinson, in 
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le last scene came forward, and with his quaint simpli- 
: said * Ladies and gentlemen, as I am not tired, I 
Fre you will allow me to Walk for a Wager to morrow 

reuiug,’ the announcement was received with the most 
f*?turous acclamations, All the actors acquitted them- 
"es very successfully, and there is no doubt, but that 


Fe lively and ingenious farce of *« Walk for a Wager,’ 
ll havea long run. 








PILIFLSOCEIEPCELUG¢DL®D 


| Muss Macauney.—This lady closed her performances 

‘for the season, on Monday night last, with a * Literary, 

| Dramatic, and Musical Olio,’ consisting of songs and 
recitations. “The mad scene of Ophelia and the story of 

Albanio from the Italians, were given with peculiar effect, 

and many of the songs were executed in a very superior 
manner. All her efforts were most rapturously applauded, 
and, at the conclusion, she delivered the following Farewell 
| Address. 

‘ The world is full of care, where’er we tread, 

l'rom pole to pole the self-saine cares are spread ; 
‘To-day the cup of pleasure full, runs o’er, 

‘To-morrow, we the fading scene deplore ; 

“Tis ever thus, nor charms nor spells can save, 

Tis thus even trom the cradle to the grave. 

In sorrow born, alas! in sorrow bred, 

(lor childish cares fall on the childish head,) 

And as we do advance to riper years, 

‘The mantling smile is chequered still with tears. 

The deepest pang that rends the feeling heart, 

‘The worst to bear, is when from friends we part ; 

‘The hardest task that human tongue can tell, 

The hardest word to utter is—Farewell. 

What soil so barren but the gentle mind 

Some sacred object of delight will find ? 

The hermit ranging on the mountain’s brow, 

May on a tree paternal care bestow, 

Behold it blooming inthe desert wild, 

And cull each branch of Nature’s fav’rite child; 
Strengthen the strong—protect the weaker part, 

And find a solace from afiliction’s smart. 

So Friendship’s breath, sweet as Arabia's gale, 

Brings in our shattered bark with swelling sail ; 

One only sorrow thus remains behind—- 

To part from those who in the storm proved kind ; 

Yet such it is, and such must ever be, 

Yor time itself leads to eternity. 





‘The solemn midnight hour approaching fast, 

Seems like the sullen knell of pleasures past ; 

It warns me to retire, yet ere | gO, 

One parting blessing let me here bestow ,; 

Whate’er of gratitude Lowe to you, 

Think it comprised in that sad word—Adieu ! 

‘Think that my bursting heart no more can tell— 

My tongue no more can utter than—Farewell | Farewell’ 








Literary and Scientific Cntelliqence. 


Gas Lights for Domestic Use.—A Mr. Gordon, of Edin- 
burgh, has obtained a patent for a new method of applying 
gas-lights to common use in families, which possesses consi- 
derable advantages as to beauty, brilliancy, safety, and eco- 
nomy. The principle of the invention will be understood at 
once when we mention that it consists in condensing twenty- 
five or thirty atmospheres of gas into a metallic vessel or lamp 
of a moderate size, which may be set upon a table or carried 
inthe hand, and which will give a light equal to that com- 
monly used in families for as long a time as would be required 
in one or two days. It is computed that a globe or vase of 
one foot diameter, which might be used when a strong light is 
wanted, would, when filled with the condensed gas, aflord a 
light equal to six common candles fortwelve hours ; of course 
a sphere of five and a quarter inches diameter, or a cylinder 
of five inches diameter and eleven inches long, would give a 
light equal to one common candle for six hours. It is pro- 
posed to make the a of various forms, such as that ofa 
vase, a sphere, &c. ; to furnish some with branches, and to fit 
them for hanging from the roof of a room or lobby ; and to 
adopt others for standing on atable. A small pipe is placed 





at the top or side, through which the gas issues by one or 
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more apertures, and the size of the flame is regulated by a 
crane or screw, so that, by enlarging the aperture, the flame 
can be kept of the same intensity, though the density and 
elasticity of the gas is constantly diminishing. As it would 
be inconvenient for families to manufacture their own gas, it 
is proposed that gas should be manufactured, on a large scale, 
and sold by measure at the manufactory, or sent round to the 
individuals using it as often as required. 

Savannah Steam Vessel.—This vessel, which we announced 
as having crossed the Atlantic to Liverpool, is stated, in a 
iMull Paper, to be very ill-calculated for such a voyage, as 
the engine consumes no less than ten tons of coals daily, and 
the machinery occupying the greatest part of the hold, so that 
there is no room for goods. — 

Petrified Trees in Russia.—Professor Kunizyn has just 
published some interesting observations on this subject, by 
which it appears, that the trees were not, as is generally sup- 
posed, deposited in the places where they are found, by inun- 
dation. ‘They are sometimes found fourteen feet under ground, 
chiefly in marshes, but many of them are found in eminences 
which no inundation could reach. Under dry sand, the wood 
is reduced to dust; but the form of the tree remains visible, 
if the dust be removed carefully. Under wet sand, the wood 
is found perfectly sound. ‘The trees, which are partly petri- 
fied, are found chiefly under a bed of potter’s clay. Mr. 
Kunizyn imagines, that these trees were thus prostrated and 
covered with earth, by the same violent motion of nature, 
which, in the north of Russia, separated enormous masses of 

ranite from their foundations and carried them to a consi- 
Seuble distance. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 


Omnia nos itidem depascinur aurea dicta. Lucretius, 


The Idle Afan.—There is a Spanish proverb, which says, 
‘the Devil tempts all men but the idle man; the idle 
man tempts the Devil.’ 

Waterloo.—A foreign journal states, that there are at pre- 
sent, in Europe, seven bridges, nine museums, seventeen 
— squares, and twenty streets, which bear the name of 

‘aterloo. 

A musician, celebrated for his devotion to the rosy god, 
having sacrificed too freely, found himself at a loss, in the 
orchestra of one of the theatres, on tuning his instrument, to 
produce harmony. The leader of the band, rather displeased, 
demanded what was the matter with his violin. The votary 
of Bacchus, after a short pause, answered, ‘ Why my fiddle 
is acting Hamlet; it says, ‘* Though you can fret me, you 
cannot play upon me.’’’ 


Epitaph found on an antique marble, in the Via Numentana, 
near Rome, over a man and his wife, both lying in the same 
grave :— 

Vir. Heus viator, miraculum! 

Hlic vir et uxor non litigant.~-Qui sumus non dico. 

Uxor.—At ipsa dicam. 

Hic Bebrius, ebrius, me ebriam nuncupat. Non 
dico amplius. 

Vir.—Heu uxor! etiam mortua litigas. 


Which may be thus Englished :— 


Husband.<Hark ye, traveller, have you a mind to see a 
miracle ? 

Aman and his wife lie together and don’t quarrel.—I 
don’t tell you who we are. 

Wife.—But I will. ' 

Here lies Bebrius, a drunken hog, who calls me adrunken 

sow,—lI say no more. 

Husband.—Zounds, wife, 


you scold, although you are 
dead. 


—— 

Blunder.—In the reign of James I, an act was passed to pre, 
vent the further growth of Popery, which, by inistake of th 
printer, ran thus:—* An Act to prevent the further Srowth of 
Poetry.’ , 

Weaving.—It is stated, that a weaver's shuttle has to trace 
one hundred and thirty-seven miles, to procure the workinay 

hillings and sevenpence. 
oh a ee rie death of Conrad Gessner is said», 
have been similar to that of Petrarch, ‘ Capite libris jjniy, 
mortuus est inventius,’ (Vita Petrarche.) He was found dex; 
in his study, with his head leaning on some books, 

The Female Eye.—A modern writer gives the following 
enumeration of the expressions of a female eye :—the gar. 
the stare, the leer, the sueer, the invitation, the detiancy, 
the denial, the consent, the glance of love, the flash of rage, 
the sparkling of hope, the languishment of softness, the squir: 
of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and the lustre of pleasure. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beppo, J.R.P., L, J. W.D., and J. A. on Mock Bail, in our next, 

We are much obliged to J. P.T. and J. R. P., for their friend 
suggestions; the hint respecting Gravesend is attended to, : 

* * M. is received. 

We are sorry that P—r has spun his * Nocturnal Visit’ to twenty 
verses, as we had the pain to read them, but we cannot inflict such 
a penance on our readers. 

The Moon has always been the favourite theme of poets, aud, with 
the exception of one illustrious bard, all praise her chastity. P.'s 
Sonnet on this subject is too common-place for insertion. 

Evrata iv our last, p. 105, col. 1, line 16, for * statutes’ read 
* statues;’ p. 173, lines on Miss O'Neil, line 9, for ‘ taste’ read § tale;’ 
and line 16, for * guileless’ read * guileful.’ 

The first (united) part of the LirerRary CHRONICLE, contain. 
ing ten weekly numbers, is published, price 5. Gd. sewed, with an In- 
dex; this work contains reviews of upwards of thirty of the most 
expensive and popular works of the day, Original Poetry, Essays, 
&c, forming a complete History of Literature and Science for the 
period, To friends in the country or abroad, the Literary 
CHRONICLE, in parts, will present a facility of conveyance, and prove 
highly acceptable. . 
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ADVANTAGES OF EMIGRATION. 
Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 

A GUIDE tothe CAPE of GOOD HOPE, describ- 
ing its Climate, Soil, Productious, &c. and the valuable Exportable 
Articles with which the Colony abounds; an Epitome of the Re- 
sources of the Cape; Remarks on the Necessity and Advantages of 
Emigration; official Copies of the Terms on which Lands are to be 
obtained and apportioned, and every Information for those Persons 
who intend becoming Settlers. 

Sold by Smecton, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross. 











J. LIMBIRD respectfully informs the Public that he 
has a few complete sets of a late much-esteemed publication, ¢0- 
tiled ‘THE LITERARY JOURNAL,’ &c. which he can recoo- 
mend as an interesting and desirable volume to persons fond of mis: 
cellaneous literature; the celebrity this work acquired preclude 
the necessity of urging its merits—There also remains on hand 3 
variety of its numbers, which may enable persons who have »¢ 
completed their sets to do so, if application be promptly made. 
J. Limbird avails himself of this Opportunity to assure the Public, 
that any orders given to him for Periodical Publications, or books i9 
geveral, shall be punctually attended to —The trade are informed, 
that hehas purchased the remaining stock of ‘ THe Sorrows 
EL1za’—a neatly printed novel of interest, with plates by T hors 
ton, which he intends to sell to the public, at 4s, each, in boards. 

53, Holywell Street, Strand, 

i SO NE ET Ae 
} LONDON :—Published by J. Sipenetuem, 287, Strand, (nears 

opposite Norfolk Street,) where advertisements are received, 404 
communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to he address 
Sold also by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Chapple, Ps! 











Mall; and by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the Unit 
Kingdom. Printed by Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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